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EDITORIALS 


Superintendents Speak When the Superintendents of Christian Edu- 
cation of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 


Synod Districts met in Austin, Tex., Dec. 1—4, they graciously agreed to re- 
spond to questions asked by the editor of Lurnrran Epucation. The questions 
and answers follow. 


1. What are the major problems confronting the establishment and main- 
tenance of Lutheran schools? 


Ernest E. YUNGHANS — Central District 


Three problems of special concern regarding the development of the 
Lutheran elementary school are: 


1. Expansion and improvement of the mission effectiveness of our schools 


2. Recruitment and full professional training of a sufficient number of 
candidates for the teaching ministry 


3. Having our schools in actuality be what they claim to be in theory 


1. The mission roles which our schools can play deserve special attention. 
One is led to wonder whether serious mistakes have not been made in many 
instances where new mission congregations were established in very promis- 
ing areas, but no provision was made for eventual establishment of a school. 
Often, in the planning of buildings for new missions, construction authorized 
for the project provided quarters which could never be converted into use 
as a school. I am personally convinced that many of our missions could more 
successfully have been started with a school and that they would have en- 
joyed more rapid and more solid growth. When it is impossible to begin 
a mission with a school, the building authorized should be so planned that 
eventual conversion for school use remains quite possible, if not inviting. 

But this is only half the problem. How effectively are we using our present 
schools for mission purposes? True, the Lutheran elementary school cannot 
reach the numbers that the Sunday school and vacation Bible school can 
reach, but its impact on the home is more steady and more intensive. Where 
elementary parish schools have been deliberately employed to win families 
for the Kingdom, their successes have been most gratifying, if not phenomenal. 


e 
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Let’s challenge the Lord’s blessing by making fuller use of our schools as 
mission agencies! 


2, State standards for teacher certification as well as the basic and obvious 
matter of the desirability of, and need for, full professional training of our 
teachers demand a realistic approach to the matter of providing senior college 
education for our teacher-training students. Synod has been conscious of this 
need and will eventually make some provisions to meet it. Meanwhile these 
thoughts suggest themselves. It seems that facilities of our two terminal 
teachers colleges should, for the present at least, be restricted to the objective 
of training persons for the parish ministry. Those definitely interested in 
preparation for high school and college teaching should be referred to Valpa- 
raiso University — possibly even with partial synodical support. What appears 
to be needed most desperately is expansion of one or two of our present junior 
colleges into four-year teacher-training programs. Establishment of a third 
or fourth terminal teachers college plus a rededication of our present terminal 
colleges to their primary obligation, namely, to prepare teachers for our 
elementary parish schools, would tend to encourage intensive recruitment and 
to remove or to correct present attitudes of futility in recruitment. 


3. We must study intensively the problem of accomplishing in fact what 
we claim in theory for the Lutheran elementary school. It is simple, and even 
ostensibly pious, for us to mouth statements concerning the permeation of our 
curriculum with our religion and our spiritual world view — this simply begs 
the question. Our schools must in actuality offer more than a standard secular 
training with an hour of religion added. Even an outstanding secular educa- 
tion plus religion falls far short of our true goal. It has been said that in the 
Lutheran elementary school there are no secular subjects. Properly under- 
stood, this is quite true, But it must be true in fact and not just in theory! 


If our schools are to be what they claim to be, they must become a con- 
tinuous program of worship in action. The concept of life as worship must 
be realized in concrete school experience. Basic to this is a true and vibrant 
faith on the part of both teacher and pupil, and fundamental to faith is the 
Word, through which the Holy Spirit acts upon hearts and lives. Our schools 
must therefore be active laboratories in which faith is put to the test in face- 
to-face and hour-by-hour experience. Every secular study and every skill 
must be developed for its effectiveness in helping, under God, to make the 
learner thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 


All this would be quite idealistic and unattainable if we were to depend 
solely on the human element in education. However, when we operate at all 
times in the stanch confidence that none less than the Holy Spirit Himself 
is our Co-worker, realization of our goal is possible. Our schools must there- 


fore be workshops of the Word in action. Anything less fails to justify our 
claims. 
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2. Should a foreign language be taught in Lutheran elementary schools? 
If wanted, at what grade level should it be started? 


Raymonp E. Maac — Minnesota District 


I believe that a foreign language should be included as a curriculum 
offering in our Lutheran elementary schools. 


I suggest that such a course should, in the initial stages, include oppor- 
tunities for the students to learn to converse in the language before beginning 
to read or write it. 


I recommend that a four-year course in German be offered as the first 
foreign language to be taught. 

I propose that these courses be taught in Grades Five through Eight, and 
that the students be encouraged to take an additional foreign language in 
the junior-senior high school. 


3. Should our church be seriously concerned about publishing textbooks 
in all academic areas? 


Harorp A. Lemwer — Western District 


The importance of the textbook in elementary education would point to 
a positive reply; however, experience dictates a different answer. We take 
for granted, of course, that our Synod must edit and publish school materials 
for religious instruction, both pupil books and teacher guides. 

To publish textbooks for other areas of our curriculum, namely, reading, 
science, etc., does not seem advisable or practical at this time. Several factors 
militate against such an undertaking: 

1. The publishing of textbooks is a very competitive business, leading 
to the practice of frequent revisions or the writing of entirely new texts 
approximately every five years. Maintaining up-to-date textbooks would 
further add to the already acute shortage of manpower on the staff of 
Synod’s Board of Parish Education. 

2. Small margins of profit per book require a large volume of sales to offset 
the initial cost outlay for printing and the reimbursement to curriculum 
specialists needed to write textbooks. The practice of publishing text- 
books for Lutheran elementary schools would therefore require a gener- 
ous subsidy. 

3. Local and state adoptions often make it desirable for Lutheran schools 
to use the same books currently in use in a given community. 

4, Anti-Christian philosophy, principles, etc., are usually not as common 
in elementary texts as is the case in those used by secondary schools and 
colleges. 

5. Numerous and up-to-date publications in each academic field permit 
selection of a series approaching Lutheran textbook standards. 
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I am of the opinion, however, that the teacher guides should be supple- 
mented to aid the instructor. To make learning conform as much as possible 
to what we consider ideal, to maintain a Christian atmosphere, and to permeate 
all learning with our Christian philosophy must always remain major ob- 
jectives in our schools. 


4, Should the grade eight-confirmation relationship be restudied? 
Rev. R. C. Rern — Central Illinois District 


Yes, it should be restudied. The arrangement of having confirmation at 
the time children graduate from grade 8 has become fixed through practice 
and precedent. Reorganizations within schools (such as a 6-3-3 arrangement) 
and school consolidations have encouraged the restudy of confirmation. 


When should children be confirmed? That cannot be answered by decree. 
Circumstances within each parish should condition the response. What oppor- 
tunities do the children have to learn fundamental Christian doctrines? In 
some instances basic acquaintance could be achieved by the age of 12, but 
in others age 15 or 16 would be a better choice. I am disposed to question 
the advisability of confirming children at a time when they reach a “terminal” 
or “graduation” stage in schooling. This relationship tends to accent the feel- 
ing that the objectives of Christian education have been completely achieved 
and there is no further need for instruction. This concept should be avoided 
diligently. Perhaps the practice of confirming children at an earlier age with 
the intention of continuing formal religious instruction will help to overcome 
the feeling of termination as related to learning the truths of Holy Writ. 


5. How can teachers trained in nonsynodical schools be made an integral 
part of the Lutheran teaching profession? 


ARTHUR FE. WITTMER — Atlantic District 


I am very much interested in the answer to this question, since more than 
half of the teachers in the Lutheran schools of my District fit into this category. 
Through its Board of Assignment our Synod is requested to supply about 
a fourth of the teachers needed by the Atlantic District. We believe our 
District can render Synod a service by finding Lutheran teachers in nonsynodi- 
cal colleges or dependable people in the congregations who have been profes- 
sional teachers and are ready to serve in our type of school. 

The point is this: Since Synod cannot supply, or has not at this point 
supplied, the total number of Lutheran teachers needed by our schools, we 
must solicit and engage nonsynodically trained Lutheran teachers who can 
best serve us and can for many years supply some of our professional needs. 
These people have been graduated from recognized colleges of education, so 
there is no question as to academic training. Practically every nonsynodically 
trained teacher in the Atlantic District schools has at least a baccalaureate 
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degree or its equivalent; a large number have their master’s degrees. The 
accepted educational standards for teacher training have been met by these 
people. 

These people have been solicited by us. They have been sought and in- 
vited by pastors, by principals, and by the District Superintendent. They are 
Lutheran Christians who are members of Lutheran parishes in good standing. 
Like the synodically trained teacher, these also participate in the larger parish 
service: Sunday schools, leadership training programs, vacation Bible schools, 
youth counseling, etc. We believe Synod should make possible a more practi- 
cal plan to grant the nonsynodically trained teachers in our Lutheran schools 
a status. They should make possible the earning of such status in a reasonable 
period of time — we suggest a minimum of two years. The policy adopted at 
the 1959 San Francisco synodical convention is quite impossible to administer 
and, in our opinion, impractical in its demands. The sentence taken from the 
Proceedings, p. 112, Section 4.93 (b), “Women teachers desiring to qualify 
as Lutheran teachers shall follow the same colloquy procedures as outlined 
for men, and shall receive their first placement by the College of Presidents 
acting as the Board of Assignment.” How can these things be in the Atlantic 
District? 


6. What are the compensations for the lack of direct classroom supervision? 
HERMAN F’.. MILLER — Eastern District 


When direct supervision is not possible, an intensive study of problems 
and a mutual exchange of ideas are imperative, Within a faculty, even if it is 
small, specialized interests may be represented. The teacher who has these 
specialized gifts should consider it a privilege to share his understandings and 
techniques with other members of the faculty. Furthermore, co-operative 
curriculum building usually contributes more to professional growth than the 
application of a supervisor’s rating scale. 


7. What is your reaction to the feminization of the Lutheran teaching pro- 
fessionP 


E. F. Wisr — Michigan District 


The woman teacher is here to stay. She has specialized competencies 
which the church should use to advantage. The presence of the lady teacher 
is not a problem; her training is. Girls who are in training for the teaching 
profession should not stop until they have their bachelor’s degrees. Many of 
the girls who get married and raise families will probably return to the pro- 
fession. When they do, they will discover the need of meeting high standards; 
therefore the appeal for adequate training now. 

I am very much in favor of striking a balance between the number of men 
and women in the teaching profession; in fact, I would consider such balance 
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the ideal. At this time, however, it seems unlikely that this ideal will be 
realized. 


8. Should the church concern itself with nursery schools or the systematic 
instruction of parents of preschool children? 


D. A. RosensBerc — North Wisconsin District 


Christian parents take their God-given obligations seriously and are asking 
for help in child training. Let’s stop admonishing them and start helping 
them. Systematic instruction of parents is essential. The first six years of the 
child’s life are the most important. Almost all of this time is spent in the 
home. It is during this period, especially, that the parents are the most influen- 
tial teachers. The church has an obligation to help them become competent. 


Nursery schools? Their establishment depends on local situations. But any 
organized training procedure of this nature does not remove the need of in- 
structing parents in ways of assuming their God-given responsibilities. 


9. Should the non-Lutheran parents of children in Lutheran schools be com- 
pelled to attend indoctrination classes in the interest of making Christian 
education a co-operative enterprise? 


Ben Eccrers — Kansas District 


From my experience it would seem advantageous to have non-Lutheran 
parents attend classes to acquaint them with the teachings of the Lutheran 
Church as taken from the Scriptures. However, some distinction should be 
made between parents of no church connection and those parents who are 
active members of other Christian churches. 


For those parents with no church connection I feel that a more evangelical 
approach might be necessary so as not to “force” our teachings upon them 
before they are ready to hear and absorb them. Therefore continual urging 
and persuasion might be necessary before enrolling such parents in our in- 
doctrination classes. 


Those parents who are members of Christian churches other than Lutheran 
“should” enroll in classes to acquaint them with the teachings and doctrines 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. It is not fair for the children of 
such parents to be continually confused by the teachings of our church over 
against their own church. The parents of such children are in the best position 
to help children avoid this confusion only if they are completely informed. 
Co-operation and understanding can be accomplished best by making our 
philosophy of life and education known to those who are not acquainted 
with it. 

Therefore, in the interest of making Christian education a co-operative 


enterprise, I feel that it is very important for non-Lutheran parents to attend 
indoctrination classes. 
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10. Will the Lutheran schools be able to participate in developing TV educa- 
tional programs to advantage? 


ArTHuR L. AMT — Central District 


If educational TV programs actually turn out to be as effective and 
significant in the field of elementary education as advance information seems 
to indicate, I feel that our schools will wish to participate in them in order to 
take advantage of their excellence. Furthermore, parents of our pupils will 
possibly even “demand” that their children be given the opportunity to receive 
this type of educational experience. The problem, the big problem, that con- 
fronts us, of course, is the need for careful screening and adaptation of the 
various programs to our purposes. However, we have always done this in the 
past when using textbooks and audio-visual aids even though they were not 
produced by the church. 


1l. Are rapid increases in costs making it difficult for parochial schools to 
survive? 


M. P. StupTMANN — Southern [llinois District 


The cost spiral is definitely creating a difficulty in the operation of our 
parochial school program in some congregations in Synod. Instances are be- 
coming increasingly numerous where schools labor under the handicap of 
poor facilities, lack of up-to-date equipment, and inadequate salaries for 
teachers. At the same time public schools are enjoying increasing aid from 
Federal and state funds. 

It is not, of course, necessary that our schools achieve a status equal to 
that of the public schools in reference to facilities and teacher pay. We could 
not achieve this if we tried. Nor is that essential. The philosophy behind our 
parochial school program is basically service to Christ and His kingdom. 
This brings its own compensation to the teacher of the Christian school. 
By the same token a congregation which maintains a Christian day school 
must realize its responsibilities to its called or appointed workers if it wishes 
to enjoy a full measure of divine benediction upon its efforts. The require- 
ments of increasingly higher academic achievements on the part of our lady 
teachers in particular (teacher certification) adds to a congregation’s responsi- 
bility in this regard. 

I do not believe that the problem of increasing cost or its effects in our 
schools is an insurmountable one, but I do believe that we must face the 
problem realistically. Many existing schools in small struggling congregations 
may have to re-evaluate their program of Christian education. Some should 
perhaps consolidate with schools of sister congregations. In some instances 
struggling schools in isolated areas may even have to be abandoned. 

Generally speaking, all things being equal, congregations with a will to 
sacrifice can, with the help of God, adequately maintain their schools. The 
determination to meet the challenge may well become a test of faith. 
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Generally speaking, because the cost factor is a realistic one, a congrega- 
tion planning to initiate a Christian day school program should be spiritually 
strong, follow a sound stewardship program, and have a membership potential 
that can adequately support a good school. 


12. How can our philosophy be maintained and strengthened as a basic in- 
gredient of all academic areasP 


Epwarp J. Kever — Texas District 


More and more of our teachers are being exposed to philosophies and 
points of view which are not Christian in origin and character. The tempta- 
tion exists to absorb these concepts into our own thoughts and practices. This 
will lead to secularization and a weakening of an intended spiritual impact. 
I suggest the following as compensations or cures: 

1. Make our philosophy more articulate. Present it in a precise and concise 
manner. Let our definition be succinct. 

2. Let our philosophy be an integral part of our teacher-training program. 
Each course should be taught so that a student can identify its distinguishing 
characteristics. 

3. Our philosophy should be discussed in faculty meetings, study groups, 
teachers’ conferences, and boards of education. Synod’s evaluation instrument 
is a handy directive tool. 

4. The people who are responsible for the supervision of instruction should 
remain sensitive to the application of our philosophy. This is a mandatory 
justification for the existence of our schools. 

5. LurHeran EpucaTion can make a significant contribution to growth 
in understanding our philosophy. It should be used for this purpose with 
deliberate intent, especially since we have an increasing number of teachers 
in our schools who are not synodically trained. Superintendents and principals 
should view with alarm any evidence which indicates a lack of interest in 
constantly studying the various facets of Christian education, and they should 
institute corrective measures where this is noted. 


The first step in accomplishment is a simple and easy one. It is merely to 
be willing to look. Some people aren’t. The next step is a little more difficult 
and that is really to see what you look at. The casual, indifferent glance seldom 
takes in much, The best way to know whether you actually see something is to 
try to answer a few questions about it. The third step rises above the physical 
and introduces mental activity. It is to understand what you see. Can you 
explain its significance? Sometimes that requires special skill and training. And 
then even more important yet is the ability to learn from the things you see and 
understand. That is gaining experience. And finally, the most important step 
of all is to act on what you have learned. Until the other steps result in some- 
thing done, there is not a great deal accomplished by any of them. 


The Prism 


Problems Faced by Lutheran Elementary Schools 


Won. A. Kramer * 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has the largest Protestant sys- 
tem of elementary and _ secondary 
schools. The Synod takes the official 
position that “the most effective edu- 
cational agency available to the 
church for the Christian training of 
the young is the full-time parochial 
school.” The following interview with 
Dr. Wm. A. Kramer, Associate Secre- 
tary of Schools, gives us a picture of 
the present-day Lutheran elementary 
school and some of the problems con- 
fronting the Synod in connection with 
such schools. 

Eprrorn: We have heard much 
about the growth of elementary 
schools in congregations of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, No 
doubt a growing school system has its 
problems. Which do you consider 
some of the more pressing problems 
facing Lutheran elementary schools in 
North America today? 

Wo. A. Kramer: There appear to 
be five major problems: 

1. Providing opportunity for the 
thousands of children who would 
and should attend our schools; 

. Training enough teachers to 
staff our schools; 
3, Maintaining both a high stand- 
ard of Christian training and of 
academic training; 


bo 


4, Properly utilizing our teacher 
talent in the general parish pro- 
gram; and 

5. Providing textbooks and curricu- 
lum guidance to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 
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What do you mean by “providing 
opportunity” for children to attend 
our schoolsP In what sense is this 
a problem? 

Operating in round numbers, we 
have 144,000 children enrolled in 
Missouri Synod elementary schools in 
North America. Ideally, we should 
have three times that number. Then 
we would have all our children en- 
rolled. We now have about one third 
of them. 


What do you consider an attainable 
enrollment goalP 

The Synod in 1947 set an enroll- 
ment goal of fifty per cent of our own 
children in our schools by 1972. But 
while our enrollments have increased 
between 5,000 and 6,000 per year, we 
have barely kept up with Synod’s 
growth. We had about one third of 
our children enrolled in 1947 and 
even before that time, and we have 
one third today. Obviously any per- 
centage increase will take a greater 
effort than we are making today. It 
is hard to state an attainable goal be- 
cause so many factors are involved in 
increasing enrollments, 


What are some of the obstacles in 
the way of raising the enrollment per- 
centageP 

There appear to be three main 
obstacles: (1) Some congregations do 
not understand the value of Lutheran 
schools. Here continued and syste- 
matic promotion of the school ideal 


* Associate Secretary of Schools, Board 
of Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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is necessary; (2) There are some 
imaginary and some real financial 
problems; and (3) We are far from 
having enough teachers to staff our 
expanding school system. 


What, in your opinion, are the val- 
ues of Lutheran schools, or the basic 
reasons for maintaining them? 

I believe that there are three basic 
reasons. The first has to do with 
God’s concern for children. God 
makes the home and the church re- 
sponsible for Christian education. He 
does not say what agencies the church 
should use. But in Deut. 6:4-9 and in 
Matt. 28:19, 20 God sets extremely 
high standards. He calls for teaching 
children diligently, teaching them “all 
things” that He has commanded, in 
effect teaching them during all their 
waking hours. This is the kind of 
teaching which, in Prov. 22:6, Is. 
54:18, and in other words of Scrip- 
ture, He promises to bless. In other 
words, the school provides the oppor- 
tunity for a thorough teaching of 
Scripture and its application to life. 
There is no room for careless or hap- 
hazard Christian teaching of children. 
The home-school combination makes 
of Christian education a systematic, 
united effort which meets God’s stand- 
ards as closely as Christian parents 
and churches can meet them. 

The second reason arises out of the 
need to relate all the child’s life, work, 
and learning to God, including the 
instruction in the general school sub- 
jects. We have a relationship here 
between texts like Gen. 1:28, where 
God says, “Replenish the earth and 
subdue it,” and Rev. 4:11, where He 
says, “Thou hast created all things, 
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and for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” God tells us in effect: 
“The world is all yours. Discover and 
invent all you can, and use your 
knowledge to advantage. But remem- 
ber that I made the world for My 
pleasure and My glory. Therefore 
glorify Me in your studies, in your 
work, in your discoveries and inven- 
tions, and in your recreation. Within 
these limitations you may enjoy the 
products of your genius and skill.” 
This makes also the general school 
subjects part and parcel of a Chris- 
tian education. 

The third reason is that the Chris- 
tian school provides a Christian en- 
vironment where a Christian educa- 
tion can take place. We partly vitiate 
our efforts in Christian education and 
create undue difficulties for ourselves 
and our children when we overlook 
the importance of the Christian en- 
vironment in Christian education and 
training. An environment in which 
teachers and pupils are Christian pro- 
vides an ideal situation for study 
about God and His creation. 

Children, of course, learn many 
other things in Christian schools: 
Christian worship, church history, 
church music, how to speak to the 
unchurched, etc. But all these are 
included under the three basic rea- 
sons: (1) thorough instruction in 
God’s Word: (2) relating all life and 
work to God; (8) providing a Chris- 
tian environment. 

You stated that financial problems 
sometimes make school expansion dif- 
ficult. What are these problems? 


Some problems are financial on the 
surface but spiritual underneath. 
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Congregations often think that they 
cannot afford schools when, in fact, 
they could afford them; when the 
real problem is an unwillingness to 
let go of the money. But there are 
also real financial problems. A good 
school may cost $15,000 to $20,000 
per classroom and more to build. 
Operating may cost from $125 to $200 
or more per pupil annually, and some 
smaller congregations don’t have that 
kind of money. 


What can we do about financial 
problems? 

There are ways to overcome some 
of the financial obstacles. Faithful 
study of the Bible and constant re- 
minders of God’s mercy and of 
a grateful Christian’s response to 
God’s mercy will increase the number 
of schools simply because such study 
and reminders raise our spiritual 
sights. Better planning of church 
buildings to provide sufficient space 
for education would also provide an 
enormous boost. Sometimes congre- 
gations forget that standard school- 
rooms can serve other educational 
efforts. The Synod passed a resolution 
at the San Francisco convention urg- 
ing District mission boards to keep 
an eventual school in mind when 
erecting the first building for a new 
congregation. If this resolution is gen- 
erally carried out, it will make it eas- 
ier for a congregation to start a school 
later. 


Wouldnt it be possible to start 
more schools if the Church Extension 
Board would make more money avail- 
able for school buildings and if Dis- 
trict mission boards would subsidize 
school operation more liberally? 
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This is somewhat of a loaded 
question. Church Extension funds 
are allotted to schools, and Districts 
do subsidize school operation. But 
these boards are also responsible for 
mission expansion, and, therefore, 
loans and subsidies must be carefully 
allotted. Church Extension boards 
normally loan money only for the first 
unit in a building program. If mis- 
sion boards and congregations erect- 
ing their first units will first build 
a plant which combines room for edu- 
cation and worship, the original build- 
ing can later be converted to school 
purposes when the congregation gets 
strong enough to build a church. Sub- 
sidies to schools are generally made 
only in congregations in which the 
school can serve as a strong mission 
agency. There are exceptions to that 
in some Districts. But the available 
mission funds will always throw the 
main burden of maintaining a school 
on the individual congregations. 
That has been synodical policy and 
practice. 

Interest in interparish schools seems 
to be growing. Will this growing 
trend make it possible to accommo- 
date more children in our schools? 

During the 1959-1960 school year 
38 interparish schools are in opera- 
tion. Sometimes interparish schools 
disband to permit the supporting con- 
gregations to start their own schools. 
Sometimes several congregations with 
schools consolidate their efforts in one 
school. In Peoria, Ill., for example, 
three congregations with schools built 
a ten-room interparish school, which 
opened in the fall of 1959. Presently 
several larger communities are plan- 
ning interparish schools. So the inter- 
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parish school picture changes some- 
what from year to year. However, 
the interest in such schools is defi- 
nitely growing. It is likely that we 
will have more of them. There is 
definitely a trend toward larger 
schools and interparish schools. This 
may contain a pointer for congrega- 
tions with small schools, especially 
also in rural areas. Some of them will 
have to combine to continue operat- 
ing to the satisfaction.of the congre- 
gations. Very likely a trend toward 
interparish schools will make Lu- 
theran facilities available to more 
children. It has actually done so in 
areas where congregations combined 
efforts. 


You named the training of enough 
teachers as one of five major problems 
facing Lutheran schools. Why should 
we have trouble getting enough 
teachers for our schools? 

In answer to this question, let’s do 
some figuring. With a total of some 
5,000 teachers it is normal for many 
teachers to retire, resign, or die each 
year. Many women teachers assume 
family responsibilities and quit teach- 
ing, at least temporarily, These vari- 
ous causes make for hundreds of va- 
cancies which have to be filled. Over 
and above replacements, we need 
about 200 teachers annually to staff 
the new classrooms that are added to 
accommodate an enrollment increase 
of 5,000 to 6,000. In the fall of 1958 
we needed 1,157 teachers for replace- 
ment and for staffing new classrooms. 


Do you see any improvement in the 
teacher situation? 


That is hard to say. Synod’s two 
teachers colleges and the junior col- 
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leges do their best to increase the 
output. The Board for Higher Edu- 
cation and _ synodical conventions 
through the years have wrestled with 
the problem of expanding teacher- 
training facilities. Progress has been 
made and will be made. But it ap- 
pears that for some time to come we 
will have to get about half of our 
teachers from sources other than our 
own colleges. 


What other sources of teacher sup- 
ply are there? 

There are several: other Lutheran 
colleges and universities, secular col- 
leges and universities, and the ranks 
of former teachers who can and are 
willing to return to teaching due to 
changed family status or for other 
reasons. 


You indicate, then, that after the 
annual struggle to get teachers, class- 
rooms all are supplied when the 
school bells ring in September? 

That is a wrong assumption. Each 
year some schools close for lack of 
teachers, though others open to take 
their place. Those that close are usu- 
ally small schools, often one-teacher 
schools, and very often in rural areas. 
Here we must find ways to plug the 
leak if we want to keep our small 
and isolated congregations from los- 
ing their schools. Part of our effort 
must be directed toward providing 
expanded _ teacher-training facilities 
and part toward recruitment in order 
to fill every available college space 
with teacher-training students. 


Since you mention recruitment, 
what is being done about it? 


Recruitment of teacher-training stu- 
dents belongs officially to the Board 
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for Higher Education, but this Board 
and the Board of Parish Education 
co-operate. The Board for Higher Ed- 
ucation has sponsored the appoint- 
ment of District recruitment commit- 
tees and gives these committees help 
and guidance. The Board of Parish 
Education has published a recruit- 
ment tract entitled “Shall I Become 
a Lutheran Teacher?” which congre- 
gational District recruitment commit- 
tees will be able to use to good ad- 
vantage. This folder is now ready for 
distribution. The San Francisco con- 
vention suggested that congregational 
boards of education might be made 
responsible for recruitment in the 
congregation. 


You stated that maintaining both 
a high standard of Christian training 
and of academic training is a third 
problem. Just what is the problem? 

Obviously, just having a school can- 
not satisfy a congregation. Our schools 
must be good schools. Congregations, 
boards of education, and _ teachers 
would be neglecting their duty if they 
did not constantly try to improve their 
schools. The first and foremost pur- 
pose of our schools is sound indoctri- 
nation in Scripture and application 
of God’s Word to life’s needs and 
problems. But a congregation main- 
taining a school also commits itself 
to maintain high academic standards. 
Otherwise the school would be un- 
satisfactory and incomplete. Constant 
evaluation is necessary to uncover 
strengths and weaknesses in the 
school program, and sometimes cou- 
rageous and painful action is neces- 
sary to correct weaknesses. In this 
evaluation, the board of education, 
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including the pastor, the principal, 
and the teachers are involved. Work- 
ing as a team, they will find ways of 
improving the school program. 


I have heard people ask whether 
it is actually possible to maintain 
a Christian school with high academic 
standards. How would you answer 
them. 


It is not only possible, but it is 
being done. By and large, our schools 
are good schools, also academically. 
This can be demonstrated through 
tests and otherwise. But the main 
evidence for it is that our pupils 
transfer to the public schools in their 
communities without difficulty. We 
can make our schools strong agencies 
for Christian indoctrination and train- 
ing. We can make them good aca- 
demically. We can make them strong 
mission agencies. We can do ali that 
in one package, and we are doing it. 
But when so much effort and money 
and so many prayers go into an effort 
as go into a Christian school, we must 
constantly be alert for improvement. 
And there are always many oppor- 
tunities for improvement. 


I am sure we agree that the teacher 
is the chief factor in a good school. 
That raises the question of the train- 
ing of Lutheran teachers. How does 
their training compare with the train- 
ing of teachers in other schoolsP 

The percentage of Lutheran ele- 
mentary school teachers with bach- 
elor’s degrees is probably about the 
same as that of teachers in other 
church school systems. It is some- 
what lower than in the public school. 
This is partly due to the teacher short- 
age, which forces congregations at 
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times to engage teachers with lesser 
training, and it is partly due to the 
fact that we have permitted the teach- 
ers who begin their training in the 
junior colleges to begin teaching with 
less than a four-year training. But 
a change is in process. The Synod 
resolved this year that teacher-train- 
ing students entering our junior col- 
leges beginning in 1961 must have 
at least three years of training before 
they are assigned to a teaching posi- 
tion and that students entering the 
colleges beginning in 1962 must take 
four years. In the meantime, many 
of the teacher-training students en- 
rolled in the junior colleges will vol- 
untarily complete four years of train- 
ing. Likewise many undertrained 
teachers are attending summer school 
at the teachers colleges to complete 
their four years. The two teachers 
colleges at River Forest and Seward 
are, of course, full four-year accred- 
ited colleges and turn out teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree. 


You referred to proper utilization 
of teacher talent as a major problem. 
In what sense is this a problem? 

Parochial school teachers trained in 
the Synod’s colleges have received 
a training which fits them for many 
kinds of parish work. Others not so 
trained are carefully selected for their 
qualities as teachers and as leaders 
in Christian education. Many of the 
men teachers are qualified to serve as 
organists and choir directors, as youth 
leaders, as Bible class and Sunday 
school teachers, or as athletic direc- 
tors. Many women teachers are simi- 
larly qualified. All teachers should 
naturally have a parish viewpoint and 
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be interested in the entire church 
program. The talents of these teach- 
ers should be tapped for the good of 
the church, especially in areas like 
music and in educational efforts as, 
for example, Sunday school and youth 
work. Unfortunately there is often no 
systematic approach to this problem, 
with the result that willing teachers 
are often overworked and the talents 
and abilities of others are untapped. 


What suggestions have you for a 
systematic approach to the problem? 

The congregation delegates its 
board of education to administer the 
affairs of the school. The simplest 
solution would be for the board of 
education, the pastor, and the teach- 
ers to discuss tasks to be performed, 
talents and interests of teachers, and 
special extraschool assignments. The 
principle to be followed is to give 
each teacher one or more responsible 
tasks outside of school and to spread 
the work load equitably so that none 
is overburdened to the detriment of 


the school. 


Your final suggestion had to do 
with textbook production and provid- 
ing curriculum guidance. Please give 
me your thoughts on these points. 

Textbooks are an important teach- 
ing tool, and it would be desirable to 
have Christian textbooks for many of 
the subjects in the Lutheran school. 
However, this is not feasible. We 
have adjusted to the problem in this 
way: In religion we produce all our 
own materials — Catechisms, Bible 
story books, units in religion, and 
workbooks; in some other crucial sub- 
jects we try to produce either text- 
books or teacher’s guides — church 
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history, science, reading; in most of 
the general school subjects we recom- 
mend suitable textbooks in an annual 
catalog listing instructional materials; 
in the course of study and curriculum 
guide area we try to produce guidance 
for teachers periodically. The prob- 
lem is simply that the Lutheran ele- 
mentary school system is not large 
enough to make a complete textbook 
program financially possible. Then, 
too, finding competent writers with 
time to write textbooks and other in- 
structional materials is difficult. We 
do the best we can in this area, and 
the Board of Parish Education has the 
authority to engage an Associate Edi- 
tor of School Materials to help speed 
up the production of instructional 
materials, 
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Would you say that the problems 
which Lutheran schools face hurt 
them very badly? 


Anything that keeps you from do- 
ing all you should do hurts in a sense. 
However, a school system without — 
problems is both unthinkable and un- 
desirable. People thrive on problems 
if they don’t permit the problems to 
overwhelm them. As physical exer- 
cise induces muscle development, 
so intellectual and spiritual exercise 
strengthens the inner man. We can 
think of our schools this way. We 
have a wonderful system of Christian 
schools, for which we should thank 
God daily. We should, at the same 
time, with all our might work to im- 
prove and expand the treasure we 
have. 


Express picked the following as the major educational events of the years 


indicated. 


1950: The Kellogg Foundation launched a multimillion-dollar effort to im- 
prove the quality of administration in public schools. 


1951: West Point expelled ninety cadets accused of cheating in examina- 


tions. 


1952: The Federal Communications Commission reserved 242 TV channels 
for exclusive use by schools, colleges, and other educational agencies. 


1958: Congress created the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1954: United States Supreme Court outlawed racial segregation in public 


schools. 


1955: Two thousand delegates assembled in Washington for the White 
House Conference on Education — the first such meeting in the history of 


the United States. 


1956: The Committee for the White House Conference on Education sent 
its report to the President. One recommendation: expenditures for education 


must double within ten years. 


1957: President Eisenhower ordered federal troops to Little Rock to enforce 


the authority of the federal courts. 


1958: Congress passed the National Defense Education Act. 


Government Aid?* 


ALBERT MERKENS ** 


The timely and important question 
concerning “broader co-operation be- 
tween church and state in elementary 
education” is also a difficult question, 
for neither our Federal Constitution 
nor our Lord’s command to give unto 
Caesar and unto God the things that 
are theirs (Matt. 22:21) can function 
as a Bill of Specifications which of- 
fers a ready-made answer. 


The Lutheran Churches in America 
do not give a single and final answer 
to this question. However, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod has 
indicated its position in the matter 
by means of resolutions formally 
adopted at conventions and reaffirmed 
“until such a time as new develop- 
ments make a reappraisal of its posi- 
tion desirable or necessary.”1 These 
resolutions, as also expressions of re- 
sponsible leaders of this Synod, may 
well be regarded as reflecting a widely 
accepted Lutheran point of view. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


Proposals for broader co-operation 
must take into account the First 
Amendment of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, which stipulates that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the es- 


* Reprinted with permission of the Sem- 
inarian, January 1959. 

** Professor of Religious Education, 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


1 Proceedings of the Forty-Second Con- 
vention of the Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, 1953 (St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House), p.340. Note: These proceed- 
ings of the Missouri Synod conventions will 
hereafter be referred to in the footnotes 
thus: Proceedings (year), (page). 


tablishment of religion or the free 
exercise thereof.” What does this 
Amendment mean? With particular 
reference to the question posed for 
these essays, does it demand unsym- 
pathetic, antagonistic, and unco-op- 
erative attitudes of church and state 
toward each other and place them 
into watertight compartments? Even 
more specifically stated, does it merely 
prohibit the preferential treatment of 
any religion or sect, or does it create 
a “wall of separation” which makes 
impossible all state aid to or co- 
operation with religious bodies on an 
equal basis? 

Despite existing differences of opin- 
ion and practice, the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state is not to 
be invoked as a rule of thumb against 
every form of co-operation between 
church and state in elementary edu- 
cation. Unwarranted and frantic ef- 
forts to do so in order to avoid the 
remote possibility of a state-church 
can eventually lead into the shadow 
of the church-state.? Separation of 
religion “from government and from 
education is a concession to secular- 
ism, and it may be a step toward 
regimentation and _ totalitarianism.” * 
Neither history nor present practice 
supports the argument for “absolute” 
separation. The “wall of separation” 
has not been and must not become 
a sacred altar before which all Amer- 


2 William Muehl, Mixing Religion and 
Politics (New York: Association Press, 
1958), p. 126. 


8 Proceedings, 1950, p. 868. 
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icans are required with captive minds 
to bow and worship, to the harm of 
both church and state. 

Reports of the Board for Parish Ed- 
ucation, made to the conventions of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, contain the following state- 
ments: 

We recognize that absolute and 
complete separation of church and 
state does not exist in our land... . 
We recognize the validity of the state- 
ment used by the N. E. A. in its Bul- 
letin of February, 1946, p.7: “Sep- 
aration of church and state means 
religious liberty. It does not mean 
that the government is completely dis- 
associated from religion.” 4 

The state, when authorized by law, 
has the right to subsidize . . . church 
schools . . . if all churches are given 
equal privileges.® 

To deny the right of the Federal 
Government and the States to “aid all 
religions” on a nonpreferential basis 
IN ANY MANNER WHATSOEVER 
is to go counter to American history 
and practice.® 
The Lutherans of the Missouri 

Synod, therefore, have an open mind 
to entertain proposals for broader co- 
operation between church and state 
in elementary education. Whether or 
not it is wise or expedient for the 
church to request or accept subsidies 
for its schools is a matter that must 
be given separate consideration. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The gradual divorcement of religion 
from education in the elementary 
schools was a development in the his- 
tory of our nation which compelling 
circumstances dictated for the pres- 


4 Ibid., 1947, p. 284. 
5 Tbid., 1944, p. 133. 
6 Tbid., 1950, p. 867. 
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ervation of religious liberty.7_ How- 
ever, many factors in our national life 
today call for a reversal or modifica- 
tion of this development, particularly 
the limitations of the Sunday school 
program, parental neglect in provid- 
ing religious instruction for their 
children, the spiritual and moral im- 
poverishment of a generation reared 
largely or exclusively on a secular 
diet, and the need for spiritual re- 
armament on a national scale to com- 
bat successfully the threat of natural- 
istic and atheistic ideologies. 

The numerous proposals which are 
being made for the reintroduction of 
religion into the public schools are 
of such a nature that the peculiarities 
of our American religious culture, as 
well as judicial interpretations of our 
Federal Constitution, make their im- 
plementation difficult and in some 
instances impossible. Three major 
proposals, however, must be stated 
here and evaluated. 


1. Common Core Teaching. — The 
proposal that a “common core” of the 
religious beliefs of Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews be taught in the pub- 
lic schools has considerable support 
among Protestant leaders and 
churches. However, no common core 
has been or perhaps can be devised 
which will meet with general ap- 
proval. Not even the acknowledg- 
ment of a personal God can be 
included in a common core, for some 
individuals and minority groups, 
standing on minority rights, will brand 
it as sectarian and condemn it as re- 


7 Randolph Crump Miller, Education for 
Christian Living (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1956), pp. 106, 107. 
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ligious coercion in violation of their 
religious liberty. Others will deem 
it a threat to the academic freedom 
of disapproving teachers. Not to be 
overlooked is also the danger that 
common-core teaching would tend 
either to develop actually a new sect 
for the promotion of a common-de- 
nominator religious tradition, or to be 
diluted into a type of moral instruc- 
tion which is not oriented toward God 
and objectionable to all theists. “The 
teaching of salvation by works or by 
character again constitutes a violation 
of the principl of religious freedom.” § 

Theological and legal considera- 
tions stand in the way of an enthu- 
siastic and hopeful adoption of the 
“common core” proposal. Common- 
core teaching cannot contribute sub- 
stantially to the solution of the prob- 
lem of state-church co-operation in 
elementary education. 


2. Teaching About Religion.—A sec- 
ond proposal is this, that the public 
schools teach about religion, provide 
for factual study of religion, or teach 
religious subject matter in conjunc- 
tion with other subject matters or dis- 
ciplines. Proponents of this kind of 
religious teaching emphasize that it 
can and must be nonsectarian and 
nondirective, calling for no involve- 
ment or commitment on the part of 
the pupil. 

Proposals of this pattern can per- 
haps be implemented under favorable 
conditions and have some merit. The 
study of the religious classics, a fac- 
tual description of the major faiths 
in the world, the intertwining of 


8 Proceedings, 1947, p. 289. 
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church history with political and so- 
cial history, and other teaching of a 
similar kind could contribute toward 
the transmission of the religious phase 
of our culture, reduce religious illit- 
eracy, cultivate intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the major role which churches 
play in our culture, and reinforce the 
home and church in teaching religion. 
All this could be done without com- 
ing into conflict with the laws of the 
country or with the curricula of the 
schools. 

But, what is “factual”? Will factual 
teaching subject the teachers to the 
disconcerting pressures of constant 
surveillance and divisive condemna- 
tion? Can the teachers be adequately 
informed and trained, and can they 
remain objective in teaching? Will 
teachers of different religious persua- 
sions give deviant interpretations of 
facts? Can a teaching about religion 
which closely resembles teaching 
comparative religion maintain a neu- 
tral and uncritical approach to its task 
without in fact teaching that one re- 
ligion is as good as another? 

Confessional churches are justified ° 


9 At a conference of “progressive” edu- 
cators the proposal was made to pass from 
the defensive to the offensive against au- 
thoritarian or dogmatic religion (all claims 
of revealed truth?) as the major and dan- 
ie enemy of the scientific spirit and 

emocratic faith, and to counter the new 
move to reintroduce formal teaching of re- 
ligion into education by putting into general 
education a critical review of the various 
religious traditions. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that by such a maneuver the end 
of all parochial dogmatism could be ushered 
in. See The Authoritarian Attempt to Cap- 
ture Education, Papers from the Second 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Dem- 
ocratic Faith (New York, Morningside 
Heights: King’s Crown Press, 1945), espe- 
cially pages 140—150. 
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in raising these questions and in ex- 
pressing the fear of “a detrimental 
effect upon the young.” 1° 


3. Denominational Teaching. — De- 
nominational teaching in the public 
schools has been declared unconstitu- 
tional and is generally deemed un- 
desirable and divisive. If, however, 
it could be legalized, its introduction 
would be possible and would, in my 
opinion, give promise of better edu- 
cational results than can be expected 
from such practices as released-time 
instruction and teaching about re- 
ligion. 

A system of denominational teach- 
ing is in operation in Australia, where 
the church has “right of entry” and 
provides teachers for segregated 
classes. In the schools of Manitoba, 
Saskatechwan, and Alberta a_ half 
hour each day for religious instruc- 
tion is permitted, and in schools of 
Ontario religious instruction is com- 
pulsory for two one-half-hour periods 
each week.!! It does not follow, of 
course, that the identical arrange- 
ments are workable in the U.S.A. 
with its uniquely developed patterns 
of life. Nevertheless, it is my opinion 
that our American dilemma concern- 
ing religion in education is so great 
and critical that the proposal to pro- 
vide for denominational teaching in 
the public schools merits serious con- 
sideration. It would give American 
citizens affiliated with the churches 
equal opportunity with secularists to 


10 Proceedings, 1947, p. 289. 

11 The Committee on Weekday Religious 
Education, Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, Canadian Council of Churches, Reli- 
gious Education in the Schools of Canada, 
n.d., 1952, 19 pages. 
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teach their religion and to influence 
American children, It would remove 
the criticism that the state in its 
schools is teaching a religion of ir- 
religion and, through silence about 
religion, is influencing children neg- 
atively. 

The fears that denominational 
teaching in our public schools will 
cause divisions and conflicts detri- 
mental to national unity seem to me 
to be exaggerated and ill-founded. 
Neither the multiple-party political 
system nor the multiplicity of reli- 
gious bodies in America has destroyed 
our nation’s unity. If denominational 
teaching in public schools must be 
forbidden because of its divisiveness, 
does not consistency require the elim- 
ination of denominational teaching 
also in church schools and public wor- 
ship services? If democracy glorifies 
differences and exalts cultural plural- 
ism, should it not in consistency and 
under the constitutional guarantee of 
the “free exercise” of religion freely 
tolerate and even make provision 
for denominational teaching in its 
schools? To this question members 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod have given the following posi- 
tive answer: 

Our definition of religious freedom 
in America should include the right of 
parents to give their children the kind 
of education they wish their children 
to have. This means that the churches, 
as the representatives of the parents, 
should be permitted to bring their 
faith to the children in the class- 
room ... and whatever expenses 
would be incurred would be paid b 
the churches, not the schools. Children 
whose parents do not want them to re- 
ceive religious instruction would be 
excused in every case. . . . Christians 
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cannot accept the argument that the 
teaching of religion in connection 
with the daily public school program 
has a factional tendency and accentu- 
ates racial and other differences. They 
are interested in securing for parents 
the rights which should be theirs by 
the will of God and in accordance 
with the religious freedom which the 

First Amendment guarantees.1? 

Lutherans need not hesitate to en- 
ter into an arrangement of this kind, 
but they will have to avoid any prac- 
tice which would involve them in 
unionism.13 

We concede that even this plan 
does not give religion the central place 
it should have in the child’s educa- 
tion. But in the very nature of the 

case the solution must remain im- 

partial.14 

STATE SUBSIDIES 

The proposal that the state subsi- 
dize the elementary schools of the 
church appears as the most radical 
and controversial of all. It includes 
the giving of state grants for school 
construction, maintenance, or opera- 
tion; refunds of tax moneys made 
either to schools or to parents and 
based on per capita tuition costs for 
each child enrolled; and income tax 
deductions by parents to offset mon- 
eys spent on tuition. 

The direct aid plan is not entirely 
new and untried. Britain, for instance, 
favors a plural system of education 
supported by the state, and several 
Canadian Provinces provide gov- 
ernment grants in support of the 
schools of religious denominations. 
In taking note of these facts, how- 
ever, one must bear in mind that 


12 Proceedings, 1950, pp. 371, 372. 
13 Tbid., 1953, p. 290. 
14 Tbid., 1950, p. $72. 


15 The Committee on Weekday Religious 
Education, op. cit., p. 4. 
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England and other countries did not 
come to their systems of elementary 
schools from the sociological and po- 
litical background of the U.S.A. 
Neither can it be assumed that we are 
willing to pay the price required to 
adopt or even to adapt their patterns 
of church-state relations. And further- 
more, American public opinion of to- 
day rejects the idea of an articulated 
system of multiple establishment, and 
the courts have condemned it. How- 
ever, several American states have 
begun experimentation with the dis- 
bursement from tax funds directly to 
parents of tuition fees for their chil- 
dren. This “practice is officially au- 
thorized by the State of Virginia 
under the Gray Plan, as part of the 
means for avoiding or postponing 
integration. It has been adopted for 
high school students . . . in Middle- 
town, Rhode Island.” 16 

Lutherans have a large stake in the 
elementary schools of both state and 
church. On the one hand, approxi- 
mately two thirds of the children of 
elementary school age in the Missouri 
Synod: are enrolled in public state 
schools; on the other hand, the con- 
gregations of this same Synod own 
and operate the largest system of ele- 
mentary parish, or parochial, schools 
in American Protestantism.!7 Every 
problem and proposal related to 


16 National Council of Churches of 
Christ, Bulletin of the Department of Reli- 
gious Liberty, Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1956. 

17 Wm. A. Kramer, Associate Secretary of 
Schools of the Missouri Synod, reports the 
following school statistics for 1958: Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, 1,418 
schools, 146,201 enrollment, 5,005 teachers; 
all Lutheran bodies combined, 1,568 schools, 
167,647 enrolled, 5,776 teachers; other Prot- . 
estant schools, 1,765. 
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church-state co-operation in elemen- 
tary education is a matter of conse- 
quence and concern for them and, in 
instances, of temptation, which many 
find difficult to resist in this age of 
rising costs, “give-me” pleas, and 
state “hand-outs.” 

As early as 1944, The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod took a po- 
sition which distinguishes between 
two aspects of the state’s school pro- 
gram, namely: 

1. The social service program (li- 
brary service, lunches, health service, 
transportation, etc.). 

2. The teaching program (curric- 
ulum, teaching, philosophy of educa- 
tion). 

A vital difference exists between 
these two programs. They are asso- 
ciated merely as a matter of conven- 
ience. The social service program is 
administered through the schools be- 
cause schools offer the easiest access 
to the children.1§ 

The position was taken that the so- 
cial service program is not designed 
for the benefit of the school and 
should in equity be available to all 
children of school age irrespective of 
their school association. As to the 
teaching program, the position was 
taken that the church would act most 
unwisely if it either requested or ac- 
cepted state subsidy, even though the 
right to control had been waived by 
the state. In fact, far from agitating 
for state support, it was held that the 
church, observing the distinction be- 
tween instructional program and so- 
cial welfare service, should oppose 
the granting of state funds for sec- 
tarian use.!® 


18 Proceedings, 1944, p. 132. 
19 See, for instance, Proceedings, 1947, 
pp. 283, 315. 
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CAVEAT ECCLESIA! 


The New Testament command to 
“give unto Caesar” must not be inter- 
preted as a command to reject any 
and every offer of grant in aid from 
Caesar. The church is free either to 
accept or to reject, as circumstances 
may dictate, the “benefits” which 
Caesar may choose to offer under 
authorization by law. The implemen- 
tation of proposals for broader co- 
operation between church and state 
in elementary education is, therefore, 
not a matter of theology, but of wis- 
dom and expediency. Considerations 
of expediency may prompt the church 
to reject what law and theology per- 
mit her to accept. 

However, decisions of expediency 
must be made in the kind of wisdom 
which evaluates and discriminates 
carefully, and which avoids the pit- 
falls of extremism or radicalism which 
beset the good middle road. Its ac- 
tions must be dictated neither by un- 
warranted fears of “breaches in the 
wall of separation,” nor by irrespon- 
sible optimism which ignores the les- 
sons of history. 

A consistently followed policy of 
complete separationism, for instance, 
which interprets nearly all forms of 
co-operation as forbidden establish- 
ment, single or multiple, must of 
necessity eventuate in a nonco-opera- 
tive and even inimical state, which 
disestablishes all organized religion, 
distorting and destroying our cher- 
ished American system. Unwarranted 
or even merely exaggerated fears of 
the encroachment of aggressive 
churches can, as well as actual en- 
croachments, lead to actions which 
overturn the Arab’s tent, and to the 
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sudden and unpleasant realization 
that we have cut off our American 
nose to spite our American face. 


Nevertheless, the bitter experiences 
of the church in past centuries must 
not be ignored. A caveat is neces- 
sary. Grave dangers inhere in state 
aid,2° and also in the U.S.A. there 
are factors and circumstances which 
justify the church’s refusal either to 
request or to accept state aid for the 
instructional program of its elemen- 
tary schools. For instance, the move- 
ment toward centralization in the state 
of responsibilities and activities re- 
moves one area of life after another, 
also education, from local concern 
and responsibility. It weakens democ- 
racy and invites continuous pressure 
upon the state to assume increasing 
fiscal responsibility for, and to expand 
aid to, schools of all kinds. Eugene 
Wengert, a prominent Lutheran at- 
torney of Milwaukee, argues well 
when he writes: 

While education remains a_ local 
problem, the Church as a local insti- 
tution can make its influence felt on 
local opinion and render a contribu- 
tion to educational policies. Once re- 
move the policy-determining factors 
from the community to a centralized, 
bureaucratic control entrenched be- 
hind the power of the purse, there is, 


indeed, serious danger that Christian 
education too will be engulfed in the 


20 For an extended discussion of dangers 
and unfavorable trends see essays by Eu- 
gene Wengert in Convention Essays, 1946, 
published by the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation, River Forest, Ill.; Proceedings of 
the 18th Convention of the Nebraska Dis- 
trict, 1949, Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, pp. 18—48; and Taoooical 
Quarterly, Vol. 45, No.1, January 1949, 
published by the Northwestern Publishing 
House, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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great national stream of public think- 

ing or become a mere ineffectual 

minority opposition.?? 

When the process of State absolut- 
ism is completed, then, in view of the 
pride and sinfulness of man, there is 
no basis in reason for the assumption 
that the parallel prerogative of the 
Church in the field of education will 
receive more favorable consideration 
at the hands of the State than it re- 
ceived elsewhere.22 

To say the least, centralization in the 
state of activities and responsibilities 
make it increasingly difficult to fore- 
see the future of such voluntary so- 
cieties as the churches. And certain 
it is that churches which exercise 
their constitutional rights in estab- 
lishing and operating their own ele- 
mentary schools must ask themselves 
whether or not they will be able in 
the future to maintain their practice 
unassisted by grants.”* 

A second danger in state aid to 
church schools is the possibility that 
it will serve as a steppingstone to 
eventual control of these schools by 
the state. Money grants from the state 
are a temptation for voluntary socie- 
ties to.abdicate their freedoms. But, 
even where the law seeks to prevent 
extension of state control, any state 
aid for instructional purposes of 


21 Eugene Wengert, “Federal Aid and 
Christian Education,’ Convention Essays, 
1946, p. 32. 

22 Tbid., p. 31. 


23 School districts in the U.S.A. were 
reduced from 127,000 in 1952 to 70,000 in 
1954. Such consolidation of schools is re- 
sulting in increased services and costs. Fur- 
thermore, there is a trend in the direction 
of paying more and more of the local school 
costs out of state funds. In sixteen states 
this already amounts to more than 50% of 
the total costs. 
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church schools will inevitably be ac- 
companied by corresponding and un- 
desirable degrees of control.24 While 
no one suspects any agency of the 
state in this country of trying to dic- 
tate to the churches, yet the price of 
liberty continues to be eternal vig- 
ilance. Any receipt of favors from the 
state may or must eventually destroy 
the church’s freedom of action and 
precipitate conflict. 

It is best for the church to be on its 
own. Because religion was free and 
uncompromised in America, it be- 


24 Proceedings, 1947, p. 283. 
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came a more dynamic force in our 
country than in many lands having 
an established church. As James 
Bryce said in his American Common- 
wealth, “Religion seems in the United 
States to stand all the firmer because, 
standing alone, she is seen to stand 
by her own strength.” The church 
cannot afford to corrupt its own re- 
ligious faith by accepting public 
money for the support of its enter- 
prises. The purity of its faith as well 
as its freedom of action depends upon 
the sacrificial principle of voluntary 
support of its members. 


Caveat ecclesia! 


Ben Brodinsky, editor of Teachers Letter, picked the following as the ten 
major educational events of 1959. 

1. The National Defense Education Act completed its first year of operation. 

2. Federal courts found unconstitutional Virginia’s massive resistance laws 
against integration. 

8. Prince Edward County, Virginia, abandoned its entire public school 
system rather than permit racially mixed classes. 

4. The automatic teaching machine went into commercial production. 

5. James B. Conant issued his report on “The American High School 
Today.” 

6. The Ford Foundation emerged as a major force for the redirection of 
education. 

7. The U.S. Office of Education issued “Soviet Commitment to Education,” 
a report of the first official U.S. Education mission to the USSR. 

8. The National Education Association published a two-vclume report on 
delinquent behavior —its causes and possible steps for cure. 

9. Educators observed John Dewey’s one hundredth birthday anniversary. 

10. Fire protection officials reported that 53,000 public school buildings 
across the nation have been inspected to correct major and minor fire hazards. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
February 1, 1960 
Dear Avis: 


I see where Oxford University Press has set a March 3 publication date 
for the U.S. edition of Iona and Peter Opie’s Lore and Language of School- 
children. As Time put it, the Opies did their research on school playgrounds. 
“For eight years they hunted rhymes, rites and riddles among 5,000 children 
at 70 schools throughout the British Isles. Delighted to teach adults something, 
children unbuttoned their lips.” 

They would. Just when I was beginning my own collection, certain that 
within a few years I’d have enough to produce a sure-fire best seller. 


(It’s strange. I always seem to get my bright ideas too late. Like the 
day I first decided how wonderful it would be if automobiles had back-up 
lights. I was just about to drop General Motors a line when in walked a friend. 
He had stopped by only long enough to show me his new car. Guess what his 
car carried. ) : 

Well, since my brainstorm is down the drain, I might as well share some 
of my meager collection with you. 

Here’s a little chant the youngsters in our block love to twist their tongues 
around. The object is to start out slowly and gradually increase the speed. 
The one who can say it the most times without a mistake wins. Or else it’s 
said just for the fun of it — by one child or by a dozen at a time; in fact, the 
more the merrier. Believe me, when the tempo increases, things really get 
“Tough! — What’s tough? — Life. — What’s LifePp — A magazine. — Where do 
you get it?— Corner drug. — How much?— Two bits.—Too much! — 
Tough! Tough! — What’s tough? — etc.” 

Then, of course, there are the endless number of rope-skipping ditties. 
Some are gay, but many have a depressingly morbid content. Still the girls 
love them — no doubt because the rhythm turns with the rope and the rope 
circles so fast that there’s no time to think about the lyrics. 


And so day in and day out we hear that “Minne’ Minnehaha / Went to 
see her papa. / Papa died. / Minne’ Minne’ cried. // Minne’ had a baby. / His 
name was Tiny Tim. / Put him in the bathtub / To see if he could swim. / He 
drank up all the water. / He ate a bar of soap. / Tried to eat the bathtub, / But 
wouldn’t go down his throat. // Minne’ called the doctor. / Minne’ called the 
nurse. / Minne’ called the lady with the alligator purse. / In came the doctor. / 
In came the nurse. / In came the lady with the alligator purse. / Out went 
the doctor. / Out went the nurse. / Out went the lady with alligator purse.” 


Or else they urge each other to “Fudge! Fudge! Tell the judge! / Mamma 
had a newborn baby. // Wrap it up in tissue paper. / Send it down the 
elevator. / First floor — miss! / Second floor — miss! / Third floor — miss! / 
Four floor — kick it out the door!” 

Nothing seems immune from the child’s whimsical creativeness. Neither 
the patriotic (“Oh! say can you see any bedbugs on me?”) nor the religious 
(“Hark, the herald angels sing, ‘Meyer’s meatballs are the thing’ ”). 

My only comment on all this is: For some fascinating fun, stop sometime 
and look and listen —to children. Who knows? You may even hear them 
singing “Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, / It’s off to work we go. / We work all day and 
then we say, / “Three cheers for 
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Academic Freedom and the Confessional Principle 


N. S. TJERNAGEL * 


Is there a relationship between aca- 
demic freedom and the confessional 
principle? Is there a value in treating 
them in the same context? Sidney 
Hook has said: “There is more sloppy 
rhetoric poured out per page about 
academic freedom both by those who 
believe that they are supporting, and 
those intent on criticizing it, than on 
any other theme with the possible 
exception of democracy.”! A _ great 
deal less has been written about the 
confessional principle. It is not less 
important than academic freedom in 
the scale of values in Lutheran educa- 
tion. It will be the aim of this essay 
to show that the two principles are 
related and that the maintenance of 
a sound confessional position tends 
to support, rather than limit, aca- 
demic freedom. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Let us preface our remarks about 
academic freedom by saying that 
there can be no separation between 
academic freedom and _ academic 
standards. The function of academic 
freedom is the protection of academic 
standards. It is the worst distortion 
of the term to use academic freedom 
as a refuge for incompetent or weary 
teachers or as a sanctuary for propa- 
ganda. 

In the highest sense academic free- 


* Associate Professor of History and Re- 
ligion, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. 

1 Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom (Chi- 
cago, 1955), p. 8. Subsequent references 
will appear in the text as K with page 
number. 


dom is the safeguard of the Academy. 
And the Academy, as Russell Kirk 
says, is dedicated 

to the proposition that the end of 

education is the elevation of the rea- 

son of the human person, for the hu- 
man person’s own sake. To the propo- 
sition that the higher imagination is 
better than the sensate triumph. To 
the proposition that the fear of God, 
and not the mastery over man and 
nature, is the object of learning. To 
the proposition that quality is worth 
more than quantity... . To the propo- 
sition, Socratic and Christian, that the 
unexamined life is not worth living. 
If the Academy holds by these propo- 
sitions, not all the force of Caesar can 
break down its walls; but if the Acad- 
emy is bent on sneering at everything 
in heaven and earth, or upon reform- 
ing itself after the manner of the 
market-place, not all the eloquence of 
the prophets can save it. [K, pp. 

190—91] 

The Academy is dedicated to the 
nurture and discovery of the truth. 
Academic freedom can have no rele- 
vance apart from the scholar’s dedica- 
tion to the truth. Indeed the teacher’s 
obligation is “direct to truth, and the 
teacher who, in order to please any- 
body, suppresses important informa- 
tion, or says things he knows are not 
true, or refrains from saying things 
that need to be said in the interest 
of truth, betrays his calling, and ren- 
ders himself unworthy to belong in 
the company of teachers.” (K, p.3) 

The simplest and at the same time 
the most comprehensive definition of 
academic freedom refers to it as “the 
principle designed to protect the 
teacher from hazards that tend to 
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prevent him from meeting his obliga- 
tions in the pursuit of truth” (K, p. 1). 
Again, academic freedom is “security 
against hazards to the pursuit of truth 
by those persons whose lives are dedi- 
cated to conserving the intellectual 
heritage of the ages and to extending 
the realm of knowledge.” (K, p.3) 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors in a 1951 statement 
said: “Of the various freedoms essen- 
tial if our society is to preserve itself 
and to promote the interests of the 
individuals that compose it, perhaps 
the most nearly absolute is that of 
scholars to direct their search for 
truth and to report the results of their 
findings. This freedom is immediately 
applicable only to a limited number 
of individuals, but it is profoundly 
important for the public at large. It 
safeguards the methods by which we 
explore the unknown and test the ac- 
cepted.” (K, p. 24) 

If academic freedom is seen as pro- 
tection for the scholar in his quest 
for the truth, it will immediately be 
clear that this freedom cannot be held 
to defend irresponsible utterances, 
propaganda, political indoctrination, 
or license in any area, The teacher 
is not invested in the protective garb 
of academic freedom for anything he 
may wish to say or do; he is protected 
only in his quest for the truth. Only 
as the bearer of the word of truth does 
he enter the sanctuary of academic 
freedom. 

It may be useful for the purposes 
of this paper to take note of some 
instances of alleged violations of aca- 
demic freedom in American educa- 
tional experience. I use the word 
alleged because it seems to me that 
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many cases listed in histories of aca- 
demic freedom do not represent viola- 
tions of the principle at all. In many 
of the cases cited, the interests of the 
truth are much less in evidence than 
the interests of the man involved. 
Further, it appears to me that issues 
of academic freedom are often be- 
clouded by failure to take cognizance 
of the rights of the governing bodies 
of educational institutions. I doubt 
that any educational foundation since 
Socrates’ Academy (if, indeed, it was 
completely free) has been isolated 
from the interests and aims of the 
founding organism. If such interests 
are legitimate, and if the state, the 
church, or any group has the right 
to establish an educational institution, 
the right to further its interests must 
be acknowledged. If this is true the 
rights of governing bodies must be 
acknowledged. Only when there is 
a patent interference with the pursuit 
of truth does the question of academic 
freedom become pertinent. 

In the period preceding the War 
Between the States academic freedom 
frequently became an issue as the 
result of professorial utterances relat- 
ing to slavery and secession. Professor 
Benjamin Hedrick was dismissed from 
North Carolina in 1856 because of his 
views on slavery. Harvard dismissed 
Professor Francis Bowen for favoring 
the Compromise of 1850. In 1833 an 
antislavery society was formed at 
Lane Theological Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati by students and a number of 
the faculty. The society was banned 
on the grounds that “education must 
be completed before the young (the 
average age was 26) are fitted to en- 
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gage in the collisions of active life.” 
The response of the group was: “Free 
discussion, being a duty, is conse- 
quently a right, and as such is in- 
herent and inalienable. It is our right. 
It was before we entered Lane Semi- 
nary; privileges we might and did 
relinquish; advantages we might and 
did receive. But this right the insti- 
tution could neither give nor take 
away.” 2 

After the War Between the States, 
Darwinism provided new issues in the 
conflict for academic freedom. In 
1884 James Woodrow was dismissed 
from Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in Columbia, S. C., for evolu- 
tionary views. A historian of academic 
freedom writes that the question of 
Dr. Woodrow’s dismissal did not 
hinge on whether “the said views of 
Dr. Woodrow contradicted the Bible 
in its highest and absolute sense, but 
upon the question of whether they 
contradicted the interpretation of the 
Bible by the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States” (H, p. 328). Surely 
it is a sad distortion of the principle 
of academic freedom that denies the 
Presbyterian Church the right to con- 
trol the theology taught in its own 
seminary. Similarly, the publication 
of a tract on the pre-Adamite origin 
of man resulted in the dismissal of 
Alexander Winchell from the Metho- 
dist Vanderbilt University at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A celebrated case at Yale Univer- 
sity hinged on the use of Spencer's 


2 Richard Hotstadter and Walter P. 
Metzger, The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States (New York, 
1955), p.24. Subsequent references will 
appear in the text as H with page number. 
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Study of Sociology as a_ textbook. 
President Noah Porter objected to the 
book on the grounds that “the free- 
dom and unfairness with which it 
attacks every Theistic Philosophy of 
society and of history and the cool 
yet sarcastic effrontery with which he 
assumes that material elements and 
laws are the only forces and laws 
which any scientific man can recog- 
nize, seem to me to condemn the book 
as a textbook for a miscellaneous class 
in an undergraduate course.” In the 
end Professor Sumner offered his res- 
ignation. It was not accepted, but he 
did withdraw the offending textbook 
for use in the course.” Sumner’s bi- 
ographer says that in the long run the 
laurels rested with Sumner, Sumner 
“made his fight, and thereafter every 
professor at Yale who was devoted 
to truth rather than tied to dogma had 
greater confidence and courage” (H, 
p. 335 ff.).. We need only note the 
clear implication that dogma is not 
an effort toward the synthesis of truth 
as is the research of scientists. That 
science was becoming a new religion 
is apparent from the similar state- 
ment, “Science is bent on telling the 
truth without favor” (H, p.421). As 
if this is not the high purpose of 
theology! 

A modern student of academic free- 
dom has said: “A new rationale of 
academic freedom grew out of the 
Darwinian debate. Science invested 
the theory of academic freedom with 
a special conception of truth and 
a formula for tolerating error... . 
Without the canons of evolutionary 
science, the modern rationale of aca- 
demic freedom would not exist” (H, 
p. 863). The bankruptcy of this view 
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emerges in the subsequent statement 
that “all seeming errors must be tol- 
erated, for what is truth is never fully 
known and never finally knowable” 
(H, p. 364). The ultimate recourse of 
Darwinianism was pragmatism, for 
failing in the final proof of its theories, 
Darwinianism took refuge in a sterile 
pragmatism that denied all knowledge 
and all certainty. 


In the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury academic freedom was faced 
with new problems as big business 
assumed an interest in higher educa- 
tion. In the first half of the century 
harassed college presidents had 
sought financial assistance in order to 
fulfill the purposes of their institu- 
tions. Now financial interests were 
making contributions in amounts that 
enabled them to determine the func- 
tions and the policies of the institu- 
tions they supported. A _ familiar 
example is that of the university en- 
dowment of Leland Stanford. In 1898 
Mrs. Stanford dismissed a professor 
of political science for expressing re- 
ligious views unsatisfactory to her (H, 
p. 437). In 1894 William Rainey Har- 
per dismissed Edward W. Bemis from 
the University of Chicago for deliver- 
ing a speech against the railroads 
while the Pullman strike was in prog- 
ress. Similarly, Henry Carter Adams 
was dismissed at Cornell for deliver- 
ing a prolabor speech that annoyed 
a powerful benefactor. “The author 
of a liberal dissertation on the money 
problem and a supporter of William 
Jennings Bryan in the election of 
1896, Professor J. Allen Smith was 
fired from Marietta College by 
a board of trustees dominated by 
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Charles G. Dawes, a wealthy partisan 
conservative.” (H, p. 423) 

The first World War brought an- 
other time of trial for academic free- 
dom. At Columbia University, Nicho- 
las Murray Butler revoked academic 
freedom for the duration of the war. 
In 1916 Dr. Leon Fraser of Columbia 
was dismissed for making critical re- 
marks about the military camp in 
Plattsburg (H, p.501). The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota discharged Professor 
William A. Schaper for saying that he 
did not wish to see “the Hohenzol- 
lerns wiped out root and branch” 
(H, p. 497). Shortly after the second 
World War President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago dismissed W. T. 
Couch as director of the University of 
Chicago Press for publishing Morton 
Grodzins’ book, Americans Betrayed, 
a work that dealt with the injustice of 
“herding a multitude of Japanese- 
Americans into concentration camps 
during the war, with only the flimsiest 
of pretexts that there might be trai- 
tors among them.” (K, p. 91) 

Presently we are concerned about 
the matter of the so-called loyalty 
oaths. Dr. Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University, has as- 
serted: “If it is proper, as the courts 
say it is, to ask that question (Are 
you now, or have you ever been, 
a Communist?), it is fantastic to as- 
sert that professors should be exempt 
from responding. So long as the ques- 
tion is not outlawed, there is no basis 
for any claim to a ‘class’ exemption. 
The question, the answer, and the 
compulsion involved have none of 
them anything whatever to do with 
academic freedom” (K, p.146), A 
professor involved in the celebrated 
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California controversy in 1955 said: 
“I lived through the period of storm 
and stress in the University of Cali- 
fornia at the time of the loyalty oath 
difficulties. It was an extremely con- 
fused and confusing issue and, as 
I look back on it, I think the Regents, 
administration, and faculty were at 
fault in about equal degrees. Cer- 
tainly, I heard utterances from fellow- 
members of the faculty that made me 
despair, at times, of the faculty’s abil- 
ity to state correctly the cause of 
academic freedom.” (K, p. 150 ff.) 

Officials of government are not lim- 
ited in any proper freedom of action 
by taking an oath of office. The Hip- 
pocratic oath of the medical profes- 
sion has not been a constricting de- 
vice; indeed, the teaching profession 
might well devise a Hippocratic oath 
of its own. 

Before we close these remarks on 
academic freedom, reference should 
be made to the contributions of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. Though this organization 
has had a real concern for principles, 
it seems to me that in its preoccupa- 
tion with the rights of individuals 
serving the Academy it has often lost 
sight of the rights of the Academy 
itself. Because of their importance 
for the second part of this paper two 
statements of the A. A. U. P. are 
quoted here: The first is a part of the 
1915 Report of the Committee of Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure of the 
American Association of University 
Professors: 

In many of our colleges, and especially 

in the first two years of the course, 

the student’s character is not yet fully 


formed, his mind is still relatively im- 
mature. In these circumstances it may 
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reasonably be expected that the in- 
structor will present scientific truth 
with discretion, that he will introduce 
the student to new conceptions grad- 
ually, with some consideration for the 
student’s preconceptions and_ tradi- 
tions, and with due regard to charac- 
ter building. (The teacher must es- 
pecially be on guard against) taking 
unfair advantage of the student’s im- 
maturity by introctrinating him with 
the teacher’s own opinions before he 
has sufficient knowledge and ripeness 
of judgment to be entitled to form any 
definite opinion of his own. [H, p. 
410 ff.] 
The second quotation is from the 
1940 statement. It will be seen that 
both statements represent a limitation 
on academic freedom. I believe that 
both are proper and necessary limi- 
tations. 
The teacher is entitled to freedom in 
the classroom in discussing his sub- 
ject, but he should be careful not to 
introduce into his teaching controver- 
sial matter which has no relation to the 
subject. Limitations of academic free- 
dom because of religious or other aims 
of the institution should be clearly 
stated in writing at the time of the 
appointment. [H, p. 488] 


THE CONFESSIONAL PRINCIPLE 

The fundamental and _ absolute 
authority of late medieval Christi- 
anity was the church, The triumph 
of the Reformation was the restora- 
tion of the absolute authority of the 
Word of God. The Lutheran Confes- 
sions are the enduring affirmation of 
that principle of authority. They are 
not a manifesto or an ordinance. 
They are not merely a form of ec- 
clesiastical organization or govern- 
ment. They are the church’s witness 
to its faith, the acknowledgment by 
the church of what Scripture has 
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brought her. The confessions are the 
church’s documentary exposition of 
the Word of God, the public standard 
of its faith. 

The Bible is God’s voice to us; the 
confessions are our reply of assent 
to it. Faith, indeed, makes men Chris- 
tians, but it is their confession that 
marks them as Christians. The con- 
fessions are the Lutheran creed; the 
Bible its fount of knowledge. The 
Bible itself can no more be a Chris- 
tian’s creed than the stars can be 
a man’s astronomy. 

“Confessions are the rails, and let 
us understand well, not the roadbed 
or the solid rock on which the ec- 
clesiastical trains run. The bed is 
Scripture, and the rock is Christ, and 
they determine the direction; but the 
rails are of human workmanship, con- 
densing the roadbed to an effective 
point, and giving guidance, protec- 
tion, and impetus to the moving trains 
above.” ® 

We may identify four functions of 
the Lutheran Confessions: 

1. The confessions summarize Scrip- 

ture for us 

2. They interpret it for the church 


3. They bring us into agreement in 
the one true interpretation and set 
up a public standard which be- 
comes a guard against false doc- 
trine and practice 


4. They become the medium of 
education or instruction of one 
generation to the next, in their 
presentation, transmission, and 
communication of the one true 


faith of the church. (Sch, p. 21) 


3 Theodore E. Schmauk, The Confes- 
sional Principle and the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church (Philadelphia: General 
Council Publication Board, 1911), p. 12. 
Designated Sch in the references to follow. 
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The sound confessional principle, 
like every other principle, is a golden 
and substantial mean which has to 
contend with two extravagant ex- 
tremes. The one extreme is the evalu- 
ation of its confessional content by 
the use of private judgment and 
mental reservation. The other ex- 
treme is the externalization of the con- 
fession into a mechanical literalism 
which then becomes chiefly a law and 
a pledge for subscription. Each of 
the two extremes is destructive of the 
true content of a confession. Where 
a confession ceases to be a conviction 
chiefly and becomes a law chiefly, it 
is a failure. The principle of the con- 
fession is always the principle of the 
Gospel — namely, testimony; and the 
object of testimony is neither enforce- 
ment nor evasion, but is teaching and 
conviction (Sch, p. 1xxxiii). 

The Formula of Concord is explicit 
in its statement of the source and 
authority of the confessions. It is 
there described as the “unanimously 
received common form of doctrine 
which our evangelical churches to- 
gether and in common confess, from 
and according to which, because it 
has been derived from God’s Word, 
all other writings should be judged” 
(Sch, p.11). It calls the three ecu- 
menical creeds “Christian doctrine, in 
a pure, sound sense, collected from 
God’s Word” (Sch, p. 62). It ac- 
cepted the Augsburg Confession “Be- 
cause God, out of special grace, has 
brought His truth again to light, and 
has collected the same doctrine, from 
and according to God’s Word” (Sch, 
p. 63). “The Apology is confirmed by 
clear, irrefutable testimonies of Holy 
Scripture” (ibid). The Smalcald 
Articles and Luther’s catechisms were 
accepted because “in them the Chris- 
tian doctrine from God’s Word is 
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comprised in the most correct and 
simple way, and, in like manner, is 
sufficiently explained for simple lay- 
men.” ( Ibid.) 

In these statements it is clear that 
the validity of the confessions is based 
on their source in God’s Word. The 
confessional agreement is not be- 
tween confessing members but be- 
tween the confessions and Scripture. 
The agreement between the members 
is not as to what they will agree on 
but as to what Scripture obliges them 
to confess and binds them to hold. 
“Tf there is a contract in a confessional 
formula it is between God and men, 
not between men and men.” (Sch, 
p. 61) 

The confessions are Scripture re- 
stated in the life and experience of 
the church, and are under the guid- 
ance of the same Holy Spirit that 
gives authority to the preacher bear- 
ing witness to Christ in the pulpit 
(p. 11). Indeed, Scripture is so 
“connected with local incident and 
detail, and extends over so many life- 
times, that its very bulk would pre- 
vent it from being used, without 
selection, either to confess or to wor- 
ship. But the selective use of Scrip- 
ture in confession and in worship 
brings about a systematic form of 
both, a form that has been molded 
into a unity in passing through the 
human mind and consciousness,” (Sch, 
py 12). 

The practical utility of the confes- 
sional principle is verified in time as 
well as in the immediate needs that 
were served by the confessions. Only 
two Christian denominations have en- 
dured relatively unchanged since the 
Reformation. They are the denomina- 
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tions which put an uncompromising 
confessional principle into writing. 
The Book of Concord and the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent 
laid foundations without parallel in 
other Christian churches. They alone 
have survived in their original form 
and purpose to this time. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND THE 
CONFESSIONAL PRINCIPLE 

In the first part of this presentation 
we saw academic freedom as free- 
dom in the pursuit of truth. We 
turned then to the confessional prin- 
ciple, which was described as the 
principle of subscription to Biblical 
truth in a “unanimously received com- 
mon form of doctrine.” It remains 
now to treat the and that places these 
two principles in the same context. 

Let us emphasize here that aca- 
demic freedom, in its highest sense, 
is freedom for an activity, that of 
seeking out the truth. There is no 
absolute freedom for those engaged 
in the quest. They may be limited by 
the purposes of their school. They 
are limited by the canons of good 
judgment in dealing with immature 
students. The dignity of the office 
of the teacher imposes restrictions on 
his utterances and activities. — 

What may be asserted now is that 
the possession of a “unanimously re- 
ceived common form of doctrine” is 
not a limiting factor. Looking back 
at the medieval universities, which 
are generally acknowledged as having 
had academic freedom in a degree 
seldom encountered since, Kirk pro- 
poses that the explanation lies in the 
fact that “they existed in the frame- 
work of certain key assumptions of 
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Christian doctrine” (pp. 13,14). He 
goes on to say: “I am of the opinion 
that the fountain of learning and of 
liberty is religion. The principal sup- 
port to academic freedom in the Clas- 
sical world, the Medieval world, and 
the American educational tradition 
has been the conviction, among schol- 
ars and teachers, that they were bear- 
ers of the Word, dedicated men, 
whose first obligation is to truth, and 
that a truth derived from apprehen- 
sion of an order more than natural or 
material.” Later in his study he says: 
“My opinion, then, is that religious 
conviction remains an indispensable 
support to academic freedom, and 
that an aggressive secularism, what- 
ever words it may utter in praise of 
an academic freedom purely secular- 
istic, is a menace to the academy’s 
liberal functioning. Adherence to re- 
ligious and ethical principles is far 
more likely to bring a true toleration 
than either a ferocious denial of these 
principles, or an indiscriminate wel- 
come to every sort of proposal.” 
(K, p. 42) What we must ask ourselves 
now, as we pursue the question as 
to whether our confessional principles 
expressed in the Book of Concord 
bind us and limit academic freedom 
for us, is whether we are chiefly con- 
cerned about spiritual freedom or in- 
tellectual freedom. Christ has set us 
free, and the confessions are a sys- 
tematic exposition of salvation from 
sin and its consequences. The con- 
fessions are our assent in faith to 
a higher power than our own intel- 
lectual resources. The confessions do 
indeed bind us; they bind us to the 
truth, and that is no fetter either to 
intellectual or academic freedom. The 
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confessions, says Schmauk, “do not 
bind us, but they plant us on solid 
ground. They do not throttle us, they 
protect us. ... They no more hem us 
in and bind us down than noble old 
trees, planted by our fathers hem in, 
destroy, and narrow down the land- 
scape” (p. 22 ff.). The confessions are 
the basic assumptions that make us 
strong and keep us free. They can no 
more be hindrance to academic free- 
dom than truth itself, for academic 
freedom is nothing else and nothing 
less than freedom in the quest for 
truth. 


One of the strengths of Christian 
education has been the philosophical 
and ideological compatibility of the 
men and women who have made up 
the faculties of Christian schools. In 
Lutheran schools teachers are bound 
together into an inner unity by the 
confessional principle. This is not 
simply due to a formal ordination or 
installation vow subscribing to the 
Lutheran symbols. Such affirmations 
can only give expression to an inner 
unity already present, they do not 
create such a unity. The confessions, 
as we have seen, are a testimony, and 
the ordination vow is an affirmation 
of concurrence, not a servile sub- 
mission. 


That the church should ask its pro- 
fessional workers to make such an 
affirmation is no more strange than 
that the government asks its officials 
and servants, civil and military, to 
give an oath of allegiance. Every 
American is, of course, entitled to 
form his own impressions of the truth. 
He has no right to expect to remain 
in the service of a church with which 
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he differs. The church asks no one 
to give assent to her doctrine without 
inner conviction, but she cannot ac- 
cept the ministry of one who cannot 
make the church’s confession his 
own. To all of us our church says: 
“If you go, you are free. But if you 
stay in our house, you are bound by 
the law of our house, which is our 
Confession, or rather, by the Scrip- 
ture, which is our only rule, but of 
which our Confession is the faithful, 
trusty, convenient, tested, proven, and 
accurate witness.” (Sch, p. 82) 

As Lutheran teachers working un- 
der subscription to the Book of Con- 
cord we have surrendered no privilege 
inhering in academic freedom. To be 
sure, we owe due respect to the im- 
maturity of our students and may 
refrain from expressing views that 
might be discussed with propriety in 
another place, but this is a limitation 
that is imposed by the canons of good 
sense; it is not specifically a religious 
limitation. 

As Lutheran teachers we will look 
on our confessional subscription as 
being to the whole public doctrine of 
the church we serve, not merely to 
the formal confessions. The Brief 
Statement, for example, though not 
formally one of the confessions of 
the church, is part of the public doc- 
trine that is confessed by our church 
today. It is part of the testimony by 
which we may expect to be judged. 
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To say that one is not responsible to 
the church for acceptance of the Brief 
Statement because it is not included 
in a formal subscription to the con- 
fessions, is to make the subscription 
a matter of formal legality rather than 
a matter of inner unity with the 
church we serve. Our church has 
maintained professional conferences 
for the purpose of discussing doctrinal 
and practical differences that arise 
among us. The classroom is hardly 
the proper forum for such discussion. 

In conclusion, this discussion may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Academic freedom is the liberty to 
pursue the truth without interfer- 
ence. 

2. Academic freedom is freedom for 
an activity (the pursuit of truth); 
it is not an absolute freedom for 
teachers and scholars. 

3. The confessional principle is the 
principle of subscription to Bib- 
lical truth in a “unanimously re- 
ceived common form of doctrine.” 

4. The confessions are the truth; they 
do not impede, but rather aid us 
in the quest for truth. 

5. The academic limitations imposed 
on teachers and scholars grow out 
of differences in the purposes for 
which schools are _ established. 
Within these limitations the priv- 
ileges of academic freedom are, 
or should be, preserved inviolate. 


You accomplish educational goals in athletics by having an athletics-for- 
all program which cuts across the entire student body. Athletics are not just 
for the skilled few. They should be geared to the “dub” as well as the 
skilled individual, the weak as well as the strong, the girl as well as the boy. 


Cuar_es A. BuCHER 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


MEMBERSHIP: 2,158 

We are pleased to announce an- 
other advance in our membership. 
Your December issue carried the wel- 
come report that we had reached and 
passed the 2,000 mark. Many factors 
are responsible for growth and prog- 
ress, but we like to feel it is a growing 
consciousness on the part of our 
teachers for professional association. 


A CHILD’S CONCEPT OF GOD 


The 1960 yearbook, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Oliver Graebner, con- 
tinues to receive attention from the 
editor and editorial committee. Tab- 
ulating and interpreting study statis- 
tics is one facet of the project. 


1960 CONVENTION 

The NLPTL and LEA convention 
committees are continuing to ex- 
change plans and to co-operate in 
the selection of competent speakers 
for the program. During the De- 
cember meeting Robert Schlesselman, 
chairman of the LEA committee, 
spent considerable time reporting on 
contacts and progress made thus far. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD NEWS 
Gordon Besch, a member of the 
science department, is the new repre- 
sentative of C. T. C., River Forest, to 
the LEA executive board. 
Dr. Gene Brockopp of Valparaiso 
University, a member of the execu- 


tive board, has been appointed editor 
of the 1961 yearbook. 


After its many years of successful 
existence the LEA will be incorpo- 
rated. Lawyers have cited a number 
of advantages in taking this step. 

Ed. Eckert, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Northern Illinois, is 
the official representative of the Su- 
perintendents’ Conference on _ the 
LEA board. 


Pressing problems of preparation 
continue to face the editorial com- 
mittee. As a result, the editorial 
group, at times, meets earlier in the 
afternoon of the regular meeting date. 
Meetings are held the second Thurs- 
day of each month at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


We are constantly examining our 
methods of contacting members and 
nonmembers. For some time the 
quarterly Newsletter has been our 
most important effort. Our thinking 
is again turning to “key men” with 
a fresh approach to the type of service 
they may render. You will be hearing 
more of this shift in emphasis as time 
goes on. 

OBJECTIVE NO. 4 

To preserve the precious heritage 
of the purity of doctrine through em- 
phasis on Christian education as car- 
ried on in the various agencies of the 
church. 


It has often filled me with justi- 
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fiable pride to note the zealous use 
of Synodical materials whenever re- 
ligious education is undertaken in our 
elementary schools or its supporting 
agencies. 

Such a condition does not obtain 
by accident. Congregational consti- 
tutions are specific about the use of 
Synodically prepared materials for in- 
struction of their children. Conven- 
tions and conferences strive to prepare 
materials which will be adequate for 
“equipping the saints.” Proper atti- 
tudes must constantly be developed 
and maintained. Our creed and plat- 
form must be to continue “steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship —.” 

What better agency should hold 
this imperative in its objectives than 
an educational agency? Traditional 
practices and teaching must be re- 
viewed, strengthened, and supported 
as they continue to remain Bible- 
based doctrine. Our stand must be 
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so sure today that no one will expect 
a different tomorrow. 

Political parties must have plat- 
forms. Such platforms indicate to the 
individual what bonds of common 
cause hold the group together. Pub- 
licity must be given the planks in 
a platform so that everyone is in- 
formed. The party must know what 
it believes. 

So also the purpose of this objective 
must be made known. Purity of doc- 
trine is no rubber stamp or cliché. 
The writings of church fathers must 
stand continuous examination in the 
light of ongoing study and research. 
All Christians must know, confess, 
and defend doctrine for the growth 
of kingdom work. 

It will be well for congregations to 
examine the placement of trained lady 
teachers in their classrooms. Surely, 
training at Synodical schools is a most 
important consideration in carrying 
out this objective. N. J. R. 


Perhaps the following is not the whole answer, but it does contain some 
worthwhile thoughts. It is quoted from the bulletin of a small church: 
“Always we hear the spoiled, plaintive cry of the teen-ager: What can 


we do; where can we go? 


“T can make some suggestions. Go home! 

“Paint the woodwork. Mow the lawn. Wash the car. Learn to cook. Scrub 
the floors. Repair the sink. Build a boat. Get a job! 

“Your parents do not owe you entertainment. Your community does not 


owe you recreational facilities. 


“The world does not owe you a living. 


“You owe the world something. You owe it your time and energy and your 
talents. Help your pastor. Support the Red Cross. Visit the sick. Assist the 
poor. And when you are through — and not too tired — read a book.” 

The Prism 


The courage to be just; the courage to be honest; the courage to resist 
temptation; the courage to do one’s duty —this is the moral courage that 
characterizes the highest order of manhood and womanhood. It is the 
courage without which no great, permanent success is achieved. — SAMUEL 
SMILES 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, theran educator will be the brief discussion 
CONCEPTS, PRACTICES, AND _ of nonpublic education in American life. 


ISSUES. By E. L. Morphet, R. L. 
Johns, and T. L. Reller. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 556 
pages. $5.95. 


Three leaders in the field of education 
have teamed to present a book which covers 
many phases of educational administration. 
Major emphasis in the book is on leader- 
ship in administration. Throughout the book 
the authors stress the fact that the future 
of education in America will pe determined 
by the type of leadership that is presented. 
This concept is emphasized in a statement 
of the preface: “The educational leader of 
the future should be a person . . . who has 
superior ability, scholarship, and integrity, 
and a keen intellectual curiosity that con- 
tinually challenges him to lead or to co- 
operate in identifying and seeking adequate 
solutions to the significant problems of edu- 
cation in a rapidly changing civilization.” 

To help educational administrators de- 
velop their leadership skills, the authors 
offer practical suggestions which are an out- 
growth of many studies in leadership, in- 
cluding the Kellogg studies of the past few 
years. 


The book is divided into three parts. Part 
one concerns itself with basic principles and 
emerging concepts in American education. 
The authors discuss the American system of 
education, with problems that have faced it 
in the past and issues of the future. The 
place of the Federal Government, the state, 
and the local district in education are out- 
lined. An interesting section for the Lu- 


A chapter which outlines and explains the 
commonly accepted principles of organiza- 
tion and administration would be extremely 
helpful to the beginning administrator set- 
ting up basic procedures. Experienced ad- 
ministrators would profit from a review of 
these principles. Boards of education could 
also receive assistance in developing admin- 
istrative policies for their school by studying 
this chapter. 

A most interesting section in the first part 
of this book is the comparison of traditional 
theories of administration with today’s 
emerging concepts. This section also stresses 
the importance of co-operative procedures 
in educational leadership. The statement 
“The role of the administrator is that of 
leadership more than that of administration 
as it is~generally conceived” is developed 
at length. 

It is this first part of the book that will 
be most helpful to all leaders of adminis- 
tration, nonpublic as well as public, and can 
be a real aid to Lutheran educators. 


Part two of this book is entitled “The 
Organization for Education.” Chapters eight 
through eleven deal entirely with the organ- 
izational structure of public education and 
would not directly help the Lutheran edu- 
cator, except for the implications that the 
local public school structure may have upon 
the parochial or private schools. However, 
chapters twelve and thirteen will be very 
helpful for properly organizing an individual 
school for instructional purposes. These 
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chapters point out how the individual school 
should function, and explain the principal’s 
role in the school. 

Part three of the book, entitled “Admin- 
istering the Program,” is most practical. 
Whereas parts one and two are partly theo- 
retical in nature, part three shows how the 
principles and concepts of leadership and 
administration developed in part one are 
carried out in the administrative program. 
Nearly all areas of administration are 
covered in this part of the book. As a com- 
prehensive book in educational administra- 
tion for the beginning ‘student in adminis- 
tration, or as a review for an experienced 
administrator, this section is well worth 
studying. However, the section does have 
definite limitations. Because of the compre- 
hensiveness, many areas are covered rather 
superficially and therefore would not be an 
adequate basis for setting up curricular or 
administrative programs within the school. 
This text could serve as a source book for 
setting up an adequate visual-aids program 
in the school, for planning a school library, 
or for setting up a salary schedule, etc. 

Although, as indicated previously, certain 
sections of the book deal primarily with 
public school administration, the Lutheran 
educator would do well to study this book 
and have it on his reference shelf. It will 
give him a renewed outlook in the field of 
education leadership and administration. 

ARTHUR E. CHRISTIAN 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. By D. E. M. Gardner. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
$2.75. 

The Education of Young Children is a 
summary survey of the principles and 
methods of educating young children in the 
light of recent knowledge of their psycho- 
logical characteristics. These principles are 
vividly illustrated by many concrete ex- 
amples taken from actual observation of 
this age group. The principal sections of 
this book deal with the young children, their 
interests, their feelings, and their play. An- 
other section of the book treats of their 
learning and their thinking, emphasizing the 
adults’ assistance in this educational prog- 
ress. Other chapters discuss parents’ and 
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children’s problems and the principles of 
preparing for nursery school work. Though 
the book is largely written for teachers in 
nursery schools, it has implications of im- 
portance to teachers in modern infant 
schools and to parents who are not able 
to send their children to nursery schools, 
but who wish to supply a good educational 
environment for them at home. 
MarrHa MAEHR 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN. By 
Rebekah M. Shuey, Elizabeth L. Woods, 
and Esther Mason Young. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. 294 
pages. $3.60. 


This well-organized book on child de- 
velopment is a revision of Child Care and 
Guidance by Goodspeed, Mason, and 
Woods. It is intended as a guide to better 
understanding of the processes of growth 
and the role of adults in helping each child 
to develop to full maturity. 

Chronologically written, it begins with 
the care of infants and concludes with the 
care of children between the ages of six 
and twelve. The vocabulary is on the high 
school and young-adult level and could 
appropriately be used as a high school, be- 
ginning class in adult education, or an in- 
troductory college home-economics _ text. 
A glossary at the end of the book defines 
terms which may not be in the average high 
school student’s vocabulary. The book 
would lend itself well to classroom study 
with its five parts. These could be studied 
as separate units. Various problems through- 
out the chapters offer good suggestions for 
further individual or class research. 

The book covers many phases in the 
child’s life and gives a good general treat- 
ment of many common questions concern- 
ing youngsters which young adults have 
when dealing with children. 

Beginning with “Why it is important to 
understand young children,” the authors 
treat such topics as baby-sitting, the family, 
community and private agencies which serve 
the family, everyday problems of the child, 
young adults looking ahead to marriage and 
children, the physical care of children, and 
books and music appropriate to youngsters 
of this age. 
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Helpful books which can be read as a sup- 
plement to this book are listed at the end. 
Sources for pamphlets and films are also 
included. 

Much of the information offered in Learn- 
ing About Children will probably be repeti- 
tious for many teachers who already have 
had courses in elementary education. How- 
ever, it would be useful in the school, home, 
and community where those who have or 
will have contact with children are anxious 
to gain a deeper understanding of children 
and their development. Here is an up-to- 
date, informative book which should be con- 
sidered for every high school and home 
library. ELAINE WEBER 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Martin E. Marty. New York: Liv- 
ing Age Books (paper bound), pub- 
lished by Meridian Books, Inc., 1959. 
384 pages. $1.45. 


If anyone, lay person, teacher, or pastor, 
wishes to review or catch up on his church 
history, this is a vivid and vital “guided tour 
of Christian expansion,” p. 38. 

The ongoing themes of the book are the 
dialog between church and state and the 
apostolicity of the church’s message. This 
“problem of the continuity of the Christian 
message in reference to the original witness,” 
p. 302, is briefly though thoroughly told by 
the author, who is associate editor of the 
Christian Century and pastor of Holy Spirit 
Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod), Elk 
Grove, Ill. 

Where too many histories stop soon after 
the Reformation, Dr. Marty continues to the 
present. His last chapter, for example, deals 
with the Ecumenical Movement. 

To give a taste of the flavor of this excit- 
ing writing, Dr. Marty states that “the 
church was born in the offense of the whis- 
per of the voice of God in His Word, Jesus 
the Christ,” p. 26. Speaking of the Gospel 
of John, he writes: “In concentrating on the 
whisper of God’s voice in the Word made 
flesh, the author does not neglect the thun- 
der of His power in the cosmic significance 
of the activity of Jesus Christ,” p. 33. 

The description of St. Paul “as the cath- 
olicist, the missioner, the ecumenician par 


excellence in the Christian logbooks,” p. 41, 
is vivid. He adds: “Yet it is not Paul the 
theologian so much as Paul the theological 
man who did mission work that comes to 
the front. . . . Paul was intensely active 
but was not an activist — all his work grew 
out of the profound vision he had known, 
a vision which molded his vocation in spite 
of himself,” p. 42. These are words a mod- 
ern church worker needs to reread from 
time to time. 

The perspicuity of the author is seen in 
this quote: “After Augsburg the Lutheran 
Church entered into a fifty-year period of 
razor-sharp and _ hair-splitting theological 
definition which produced its confessions, 
pulled together in the Book of Concord of 
1580,” p. 244. 

The book is divided into four chrono- 
logical divisions: Early, Medieval, Reforma- 
tion, and Modern. Dr. Marty has done 
a brilliant job. This book is an “eminently 
fair statement” of the history of the one 
holy, catholic, and apostolic church. 

FREDERICK H. PRALLE 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE CHURCH. 
By Gene A. Getz. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1959. 256 pages. $3.95. 

One of the more extensive treatments of 
the topic for the church and church schools. 

The first three chapters are devoted to 
a sound defense of visual aids in the Chris- 
tian church. Chapters five to eleven give 
a good exposition of such aids as observa- 
tion trips, maps, graphs, charts, flannel- 
boards, chalkboards, flat pictures, motion 
pictures, projected still pictures, tape record- 
ings, overhead projectors, and radio broad- 
casting, and how they can be used in the 
interest of clarifying concepts in Scripture. 
Besides the commercial teaching aids many 
suggestions are offered for making your own 
inexpensive aids. The author has been espe- 
cially considerate of the problems of the 
foreign missionaries by devoting an entire 
chapter to their needs. 

Besides the above there are sections in 
the appendix giving valuable sources of ma- 
terials and bibliographies for church leaders. 
A very good book for pastors, Sunday school 
leaders, and teachers of Christian day 
schools, Martin C. Peper 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Anderson, C. W. BLAZE AND THE 
MOUNTAIN LION; illus. by au- 
thor. Macmillan, 1959. 46 pp. 
$2.50. 


In this new adventure Billy and Blaze (his 
pony) go west and meet Jim the cowboy, 
who tells them about a mountain lion that 
has been killing calves. One day while on 
a ride they find a calf stranded on a nar- 
row ledge. Billy, with the help of Blaze, 
rescues the calf and locates the mountain 
lion. After the lion is captured, Billy and 
Blaze receive a new lasso for their bravery. 
The drawings are full of action and spirit 
and bring this exciting story to life for be- 


ginning readers. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Balch, Glenn. THE BRAVE RIDERS; 
illus. by Ezra Jack Keats. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1959. 192 pp. $2.75. 


Little Elk, a Pawnee Indian boy of about 
15, finds all his hopes and dreams crum- 
bling as a result of his father’s death. Re- 
luctantly he consents to go on a journey to 
Pikes Peak with other chosen young war- 
riors and the leaders. During the journey, 
which takes many days, the young warriors 
are taught and shown many things to help 
them as braves. Again and again Little Elk 
and his companions narrowly escape danger 
both going and coming from the Great Pike, 
where they seek and find favor with the 
Great Mountain Spirits. When Little Elk 
returns home, he finally understands that he 
is a man and that such a role demands 
courage. The author’s knowledge of the 
Indians’ way of life is revealed in a tense, 
exciting story. 


Asimov, Isaac. REALM OF NUMBERS. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 200 pp. 
$2.75. 

Much is available today in mathematics 

dealing with design, pattern, etc., and yet 

very little is presented which deals with 
concrete mathematics such as structure of 
the system, its use and purpose. Isaac Asi- 
mov presents a wonderfully simple explana- 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Books for Children and Teen -Agers 


tion of numbers, beginning with a history 
and explanation of the basic structure of 
mathematics. He discusses various topics 
such as roots, bases, and infinity. Most of 
the material could be understood by the 
average 6th-, 7th-, 8th-grade child, since 
the terminology is simple and specific. Al- 
though there are some illustrations, the book 
is not as colorfully illustrated as one would 
like; yet the content of the book compen- 
sates for this shortcoming. The simplicity 
of this writing makes this a desirable book 
for teachers who feel it is necessary to re- 
view the fundamentals of our system of 
mathematics. 


510 Mathematics 


Gr. 3-4 
Ages 8-9 


Ciardi, John. THE REASON FOR THE 
PELICAN; illus. by Madeleine Ge- 
kiere. J. B. Lippincott, 1959. 63 
pp. $3.00. 

Here are 23 poems for children that are 

funny, gentle, and gay. They contain non- 

sense of the highest quality that will be 
understood and laughed at by young read- 
ers. The ink drawings support and add to 
the imagination and fantasy of the poetry. 

Together the poems and illustrations make 

a memorable addition to the poetry shelf 

of the school or home library. 


Carroll, Ruth, BOUNCE AND THE 
BUNNIES; illus. by author. Henry 
Z. Walck, 1959. 48 pp. $2.50. 


Bounce, a setter puppy, lived in a doghouse, 
but the bunnies lived in a cozy little home 
under the ground. Bounce went to visit 
them while he recovered from an accident 
with a blackberry bush. There were many 
problems after Bounce came to live in the 
rabbit hole. Only Mr. Hoppit’s bed was 
big enough for Bounce. Then, Bounce 
broke the stool they had given him, because 
he was just too big for it. Each day a new 
problem came up, because Bounce kept 
growing bigger and bigger. Mrs. Hoppit 
found a solution to the problem by giving 
a good-by party for Bounce, to which she 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 4-8 
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invited several of their animal friends. Be- 
fore blowing out the candles on his cake, 
Bounce made a wish which his little friends 
made come true. The texture and depth of 
the pencil sketches make the scenes very 
real. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Dines, Glen. PITIDOE THE COLOR 
MAKER; illus. by author. Macmil- 
lan, 1959. 48 pp. $3.00. 


When the color maker for the land of Soo 
went on a business trip, he left his appren- 
tice Pitidoe in charge of mixing colors. 
Pitidoe mixed the colors all wrong and 
eventually lost them. After a long and futile 
search he sat down and wept. Suddenly he 
found a color in a tear. How could this 
happen? Young children will want to find 
out in this endearing tale. 


Gr. K-2 Fatio, Louise. THE THREE HAPPY 

Ages 5-7 LIONS; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Whittlesey House, 1959. 32 pp. 
$2.25. 


The Happy Lion and his wonderful Lioness 
have a baby—Francois. This beautiful 
baby lion, playful and clever, has a problem. 
He cannot stay a baby forever. Lions grow 
fast, and Francois must soon have a trade. 
But what can a lion do? Francois is con- 
fused, but he is a clever lion. Just how 
clever, young readers will discover when 
they read this story of how the third Happy 
Lion solves his problem by finding a special 
job. The expressive and colorful illustra- 
tions will captivate the reader. 


Gr. 5 up 
Ages 10 up 


Hutchins, Ross. E. INSECT BUILDERS 
AND CRAFTSMEN. Rand McNally 
and Co., 1959. 92 pp. $2.95. 


As the title indicates, this book emphasizes 
the remarkable structures some insects de- 
velop while building their homes. Each 
chapter contains a great deal of informa- 
tion arranged in an easy, conversational 
style. The author speaks from the advan- 
tage of actual observation in many cases, 
as well as from extensive research. Of each 
insect studied, he discusses its natural in- 
stinctive skills and its abilities to learn. The 
stories are concerned with paper makers, 
carpenters and tailors, honey makers, mush- 
room growers, strange dwellers in trees, 
and insects that build with clay. The au- 
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thor reveals many of the habits and unique 
features of each insect, also showing the 
interrelationships of plants to animals, as 
well as animals to animals. Seventy unusual 
photographs of insects and their dwellings 
illustrate and supplement what is said in 
the text. The photos alone make this a book 
to have on the science reference shelf. 
Evolutionistic references or hints are found 
in the book. 


595 Insects 
Gr. K-2 Koch, Dorothy. LET IT RAIN! Illus. 
Ages 5-7 by Helen Stone. Holiday House, 


1959. 32 pp. $2.95. 

The little girl says happily, “Let it rain!” 
In this book about a rainy day at home, the 
children feel they are using their own re- 
sources for having a good time during the 
downpour. This book will help children 
develop sound attitudes toward the events 
of nature. The illustrations reveal the 
imaginative mood a child desires for these 
special-day doings. An excellent text for the 
beginning reader that will fascinate many 
children with various activities they can 
enjoy on a rainy day. 


Gr. Pre-K—2 Krasilovsky, Phyllis. SCAREDY CAT; 
Ages 3-7 illus. by Ninon. Macmillan, 1959. 
32 pp. $2.00. 


Scaredy Cat was a little black kitten afraid 
of everything. Everyone loved Scaredy Cat 
and wanted to be his friend, but he would 
always hide. Until one day suddenly 
he became a happy, purring Scaredy Cat. 
How this all happened is told in simple 
words with charming pictures. Children 
will love little Scaredy Cat as he peers out 
at them from under couches and beds. 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


McCall, Edith. STEAMBOATS TO THE 
WEST; illus. by Robert Borja. Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1959. 123 pp. 
$2.50. 


Steamboats to the West is a collection of 
simple, yet dramatic, true stories about real 
pioneers who helped open the West by their 
efforts with steamboats. The stories are 
linked together by the progress in invention 
and transportation that is revealed in the 
following: Lewis and Clark took a keelboat 
up the Missouri when St.Louis was the 
gateway to the West; Nicholas Roosevelt 
had a greater battle convincing the people 
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along the Ohio River of the merits of his 
steam-driven contraption than he did con- 
quering the river; Henry Shreve built a two- 
story riverboat which won the battle against 
the Mississippi River in spite of a boiler 
explosion; a fur company’s steamboat Nim- 
rod wiggled its way up the Missouri through 
sandbars and hostile Indian country; Buf- 
falo Bill rode the steamboat Far West in 
a race to keep down a Sioux Indian uprising. 
The steamboat carried people farther west 
to expand and strengthen early America. 
It was America’s chief errand boy until the 
railroad became extensive enough to replace 
the queen of the waterways. 

The information in this book should prove 
interestingly useful in studies of early trans- 
portation, expansion of the West, or inven- 
tions and their contributions to America’s 


development. The illustrations bring life 
to the text. 

Gr. 7-9 Powers, Alfred. ALEXANDER’S 
Ages 13-15 HORSES; illus. by John MacKay. 


Longmans, Green, 1959. 213 pp. 
$3.50. 


Six magnificent stallions carried Alexander 
the Great as he conquered the world — and 
the seventh, Bucephalus, the greatest of all, 
was his favorite. Bucephalus carried his 
master throughout the course of his worst 
battles. Mystery is added to this exciting 
story when Persians try to kidnap Alexan- 
der’s beloved horse. The story has particu- 
lar value for its background information 
about life in the Greek army camps. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Saunders, Roy. CRAIG OF THE 
WELSH HILLS; illus. by author. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1959. 
184 pp. $3.50. 


This is a moving and thrilling tale of a 
sheep dog. Craig, though of champion 
breeding, turns rogue and killer when he 
is lost in the Welsh mountains after an 
accident. He is doomed to wander on a 
one way route, an outlaw, leaving behind 
him a trail of destruction. His increasing 
wildness leaves the reader spellbound as 
Craig becomes even more speedy, cunning, 
and fierce. Talvan Rees, the man respon- 
sible for bringing Craig to Wales, realizes 
that because of Craig’s crimes he must be 
destroyed. Several unusual methods, such 
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as Operation Wolfhound and Operation 
Golden Eagle, are employed. The story tells 
of Craig’s success in eluding them. The hunt 
becomes so extensive that the police, radio, 
press, and army all assist. Craig excites 
the wonder and admiration of the public 
by his survival. The reader goes on anx- 
iously from one moment of suspense to 
another realizing that Craig cannot continue 
to baffle the hunters indefinitely. 

Dogs -— Stories 

Gr. 7-10 Randall, Ruth Painter. 1, MARY. 
Ages 12-15 Little, 1959. 242 pp. $3.50. 
This sympathetic treatment of Mary Lincoln 
emphasizes the love which Mary and Abra- 
ham Lincoln had for each other. Mary is 
portrayed as a warmhearted and impetuous 
girl, who was later in life much maligned 
by Lincoln’s onetime law partner, William 
Herndon. The book is based on Ruth 
Randall’s adult biography of Mary Lincoln. 


921 Lincoln, Mary (Todd) 


Gr. K-2 Wenning, Elisabeth. THE CHRIST- 

Ages 5-7 MAS MOUSE; illus. by Barbara 
Remington. Henry Holt, 1959. 
48 pp. $2.95. 


On Christmas Eve in 1818, in the lovely 
mountain village of Oberndorf, Austria, 
“Silent Night” was played and sung for the 
first time. The congregation of St. Nicholas 
Church thought it beautiful. What had 
inspired the organist, Franz Gruber, to 
compose the music? And the pastor, Father 
Mohr, to write the words? Why was it 
played on a guitar instead of the organ? 
The explanation, in part, lies in the role 
of Kasper, St. Nicholas’ church mouse. His 
version of how “Silent Night” came to be 
written is told in The Christmas Mouse. 
Kasper was a very hungry little mouse, who 
finally took a bite of the bellows on the 
organ. Without the bellows the organ 
couldn’t be used, and Christmas was so 
close. A need for something special for the 
Christmas service prompted the writing of 
“Silent Night.” The delightful story and 
enchanting drawings give this book a spe- 
cial appeal for children. 


CORRECTION 


Meader, §$. VOYAGE OF THE JAVELIN, reviewed 
in L. E., November 1959, page 150, was quoted 
from BCCB, Vol. 12, p. 172. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ADMINISTRATION 
Winfield 

The Rev. Reuben C. Beisel was installed 
as the fifth president of St. John’s College 
on Dec. 6 in a special service of worship 
at the college. More than 1,000 people 
witnessed the ceremony and rite of installa- 
tion, which was read by the Rev. W. H. 
Meyer, President of the Kansas District and 
chairman of St. John’s College Board of 
Control. 

Dr. W. A. Poehler, president of Concor- 
dia College, St. Paul, Minn., delivered the 
installation sermon on “The Special Ministry 
of Administration of a Church Educational 
Institution.” 

Following the installation ceremonies the 
president’s reception was held in the col- 
lege’s old physical education building for 
honored guests, representatives from Kansas 
and Oklahoma colleges and universities, and 
the members of St. John’s faculty. 

Rev. Beisel was born on April 26, 1908, 
in Canisota, S. Dak. In 1926 he enrolled at 
Mankato Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., 
and after two years entered Concordia 
Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ill., grad- 
uating in 1933. In 1954 Rey. Beisel was 
granted the master of arts degree in educa- 
tional administration by the University of 
South Dakota. A graduate program has also 
been carried on at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

From 1933 to 1954 Rev. Beisel held pas- 
torates in South Dakota, in Minnesota, and 
in Iowa. Since 1954 he has been Lutheran 
student pastor at the University of Minne- 
sota. While student pastor at the university, 
he was also instructor in German and re- 
ligion at Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn., 
and served on that school’s curriculum re- 
vision committee. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, na- 
tional honorary education fraternity, and the 
Lutheran Academy for Scholarship. 


St. John’s College Board of Control and 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education have 
approved the site for the new library to be 
built in 1960. The two boards accepted 
a recommendation from the faculty’s cam- 
pus-planning committee that the old physi- 
cal education building be razed and the 
library constructed on that site. The esti- 
mated cost of the new construction is 
$350,000. According to present plans work 
will begin in March. 

The Board of Control has completed con- 
tract negotiations for the acquisition of two 
properties adjacent to the campus, bringing 
to seven the number of properties secured 
during the past year and a half. The new 
lots, facing College Avenue and Eighth 
Street, measure approximately 170140 and 
provide the college, along with other pur- 
chases completed last year, with a tract 
which covers approximately three fourths 
of a regular city block. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
Winfield 

Dr. E. A. Wolfram, associate professor 
of social sciences, resigned from the faculty 
effective Jan. 1, 1960. The Board of Con- 
trol has accepted the resignation to allow 
Dr. Wolfram to move to California in quest 
of Mrs. Wolfram’s health. 

Prof. Harold Buls, assistant professor of 
Greek, has been granted a leave of absence 
because of the health of his son. 

Obert Kruger, academic dean, will be 
absent from campus for the second semes- 


ter on sabbatical leave at the University of 
Michigan. 


Bronxville 


Prof. Louis Heinrichsmeyer suffered a 
partial stroke and was taken to the Mount 
Vernon Hospital on Dec. 5. His condition 
is listed as good. For 47 years he has been 
professor of German at Concordia. 

Professor Theodore Hausmann, after an 
illness of two months, is still on the critical 
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list in the Presbyterian Hospital. Recently 
he was able to have some conversation with 


his family and close friends. 


St. Louis 


The Rev. Donald L. Deffner and the Rev. 
Walter Oetting were installed on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 2, 1959, as members of the Con- 
cordia Seminary faculty. The rite of installa- 
tion, authorized by the Rev. William J. Stel- 
ling, President of the Western District, was 
performed by the Rev. George W. Wittmer, 
Third Vice-President of Synod. Professor 
Deffner will serve in the department of 
practical theology, division of religious edu- 
cation. The Rev. Prof. Oetting is in the de- 
partment of histcrical theology. 


Prof. A. Merkens is presently on sabbat- 
ical leave until June 1, 1960. He is work- 
ing (1) on the development of resource 
material for inductive Bible teaching and 
(2) on a long-range project entitled “Phi- 
losophy of Christian Education.” 


Seward 


Concordia’s Curtain Club presented an 
original Christmas play written and directed 
by Prof. Walter E. Mueller. This is the sec- 
ond Christmas play he has written for pres- 
entation at Concordia. Entitled “The Chil- 
dren Of,” it is the story of the losing and 
finding of lost children. 

The audio-visual department, under the 
direction of Prof. Jack L. Middendorf, has 
prepared a three-minute rider for the film 
Not by Chance, issued by the National 
Education Association. This rider gives 
scenes depicting campus life at Concordia 
and the consecration of the teaching min- 
istry in the Lutheran Church. The entire 
film is now available to church groups for 
use in interesting young people in the full- 
time work of the church. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 

Winfield 

President C. S. Mundinger dedicated the 
new $350,000 physical education building 
at St. John’s College Saturday, Dec. 5. The 
speaker for the dedication program was 
Dr. John B. Daugherty, associate professor 
of physical education, Indiana University, 
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who spoke on the theme “Physical Educa- 
tion in the College Educational Program.” 


The type of construction used in the new 
facility is the first of its kind for physical 
education purposes west of the Mississippi 
and is among the first in the nation. The 
quonset-type building is constructed en- 
tirely of reinforced concrete. The eight spans 
which cover the main floor area measure 
142 feet from base to base and rise to 35 
feet at their highest point. According to 
the architect, these spans are the longest 
unsupported concrete constructions of their 
type in the United Statees. The roof itself 
is 5 inches thick. The lower levels of the 
exterior walls under the spans are made 
of prefabricated concrete slabs, each weigh- 
ing approximately eight tons. 


The over-all dimensions are 215 by 116 
feet. The main floor area measures 115x 
105, which includes 120,000 square feet of 
space for a 95X50 basketball court, two 
8450 cross courts, 3 volleyball courts, and 
8 badminton courts. The present seating 
capacity on folding bleachers is 900. Even- 
tually the seating capacity will be increased 
to 1850. 


Edmonton 


The former library in Edmonton has been 
remodeled into a suite of rooms for the 
family of Walter C. Beck, acting dean of 
students. Located on the ground floor of 
Founders Hall, the men’s dormitory, the 
new arrangement will allow closer contact 
between the dean and the men students. 


Seward 


A changeable-letter bulletin board has 
been added to the Weller Hall lobby for 
the posting of chapel programs. Each week 
the general theme for the morning chapel 
services, together with special services and 
choirs, is listed. 


The use of a weekly theme adapted to 
campus needs and church year emphasis 
provides a more unified worship program. 
Recent themes have included “God, Man, 
and Labor,” “For God and Country,” “God, 
Man, and Miracles,” and “God’s Gifts to 
Man.” Dr. Raymond Surburg, chairman of 
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the division of religion and social sciences, 
delivered a series of chapel addresses on 
“One Holy Christian and Apostolic Church.” 


ACQUISITIONS 
Seward Q 


A special sesquicentennial edition of The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, pub- 
lished by Rutgers University Press for the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, has been 
presented to the college library. This set 
of seven volumes was given to the college 
by Congressman Brock, a Nebraska Lu- 
theran. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Bronxville 


The annual Parents’ Day for the prepara- 
tory school was held on Saturday, Nov. 21. 
Two hundred parents were present for the 
afternoon’s activities, which included a gen- 
eral meeting of the faculty and parents in 
the library and a run-through of a typical 
day giving the parents an opportunity to 
meet in the various classrooms. Pastor Carl 
Weidmann, principal, commented: “This 
seemed more successful than former events. 
Every parent became acquainted with all 
the teachers and the total program of the 
school. It was a total picture rather than 
fragmented opinions from any one teacher 
or circumstance.” 

Visiting Concordia’s campus during the 
past weeks was the Rev. Clarence Rittmann, 
missionary in Nagercoil, South India. Pastor 
Rittmann, father-in-law of the Rev. Carl 
Volz, instructor in the preparatory school, 
spoke at a college and preparatory school 
chapel service. Pastor Rittmann com- 
mented he found the students today much 
more mission-minded than during his school 
days. 


Edmonton 


Concordia College has a 10-minute pro- 
gram over CFRN, Edmonton’s radio station, 
every Thursday from 4:30 to 4:40 P.M. 
As a public service the station gives time to 
five of the local high schools each week. 
The program features school news, the school 
song, and a cheer. Ted Reiner, student 


public relations chairman, is the broad- 
caster. 
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The Edmonton Journal, Edmonton’s only 
daily newspaper, carries a weekly column 
of news about Concordia on its Saturday 
youth page. 

The award-winning rendition of “Angels 
We Have Heard on High,” sung by the 
male chorus, was taped and played often 
on CFRN and was also heard on Station 
CKUA. Both CFRN and CFRN-TV gave 
the college’s annual Christmas pageant val- 
uable publicity by reading spot announce- 
ments prepared by the school’s public re- 
lations department. 


Seward 


Six students received their bachelor of 
science degrees at the close of the first 
semester on Jan. 22. Five of these have 
received assignments for the second semes- 
ter. One will continue in graduate work. 
Seven additional students were assigned 
schools for the second semester. Anticipated 
additional enrollment for the second se- 
mester is 25 students. 


St. Louis 


On Dec. 9, 1959, the annual Founders 
Day was observed in chapel. The Rev. 
Prof. Carl S. Meyer preached the sermon. 
At this convocation the Rev. Elmer Thode, 
missionary in Hong Kong, personally re- 
ceived the doctor of divinity degree con- 
ferred in absentia at the graduation exer- 
cises. The rite of investiture was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, presi- 
dent of the seminary. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Appointment Declined. For the second 
time Harold Trautsch, principal of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran School, Chicago (Norwood Park), 
Ill., has declined the appointment as asso- 
ciate editor of elementary school materials. 


New Editorial Associate. Paul H. Pall- 
meyer, former Hartford, Conn., pastor and 
missionary to Japan, has accepted a Con- 
cordia Publishing House appointment to 
serve as editorial associate in the Sunday 
School Department. In his new position, 
Pallmeyer becomes editor of My Devotions, 
the monthly devotional booklet for children, 
thus releasing Allan H. Jahsmann, the 
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former editor, for full-time work as Synodi- 
cal Sunday School Secretary. Pallmeyer 
will also provide the Board of Parish Edu- 
cation with editorial assistance on specific 
projects. 


Teachers’ Conference Guidelines. The 
board has authorized the preparation of a 
new annual service bulletin titled Guidelines 
for Teachers’ Conferences. Plans call for 
a mimeographed bulletin containing general 
suggestions for conference programing plus 
five topic outlines covering about two pages 
each. Distribution will normally be limited 
to District boards and: superintendents of 
education and to teachers’ conference pro- 
gram committees. 

The first bulletin is scheduled for release 
next month (March). Topics selected for 
1960 are: 


1. The Holy Spirit and Christian Educa- 
tion 

2. Tests and Measurements in Lutheran 
Schools 


3. Keeping Science Education Christian 

4. The Lutheran Elementary School Prin- 
cipal 

5. The Child in Christian Worship (the 
1959 LEA yearbook). 


Wm. A. Kramer, Associate Secretary of 
Schools, will serve as bulletin editor. Var- 
ious Lutheran educators will be asked to 
contribute topic outlines. 

1960 Vacation Bible School Materials. 
All materials for the 1960 vacation Bible 
school course God’s Children Pray are now 
available for distribution and examination. 
Editors Arthur Gross and Ralph Dinger, 
in co-operation with Concordia Publishing 
House, have prepared teachers’ manuals, 
workbooks, and art project packets for five 
age or grade levels: Nursery (ages 34), 
Kindergarten (children who will be in Kin- 
dergarten or grade 1), Primary (will be in 
grades 2—3), Junior (will be in grades 
4—6), and Junior High (will be in grades 
7—8). A sample kit of these and accessory 
materials may be obtained from Concordia 
for $3.95. 

Banners and posters are also available. 
New this year is a color promotion filmstrip. 
Though not designed for teacher-training 
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purposes, the filmstrip does outline the 

1960 course content and gives hints that will 

heip congregations prepare for a more 

effective vacation Bible school. 

Currently in preparation is a superin- 
tendents’ handbook. Scheduled for 1961 
publication, this handbook will give vacation 
Bible school superintendents varied sug- 
gestions for planning, executing, and follow- 
ing up their school. The handbook, for 
example, will suggest the following time 
schedule for holding preparatory meetings: 
1. Five months before school opening — 

board of education meets to choose exact 

dates, arrange for financing, select su- 
perintendent, and provide for adequate 
classroom space. 

2. Four and a half months before — pastor 
and superintendent select department 
leaders. 

3. Four months before — pastor, superin- 
tendent, and department leaders examine 
sample kit, estimate anticipated enroll- 
ment, order materials, and discuss ways 
to recruit workers. 

4. Three months before — pastor, superin- 
tendent, department leaders, teachers, 
and helpers get acquainted with one an- 
other and with the materials. 

5. Two months before — pastor, superin- 
tendent, department leaders, teachers, 
and helpers receive instruction for teach- 
ing Bible lessons. 

6. Six weeks before — all workers and oth- 
ers interested plan publicity, including 
the mailing of letters to parents and post- 
cards to children. 

7. One month before — department leaders 
meet separately with their teachers and 
helpers to work through each lesson and 
to prepare handcraft items. 

8. Three weeks before —all workers and 
others interested arrange for transport- 
ing pupils. 

9. Two weeks before —all workers and 
others interested plan for canvassing the 
neighborhood and distributing doorknob 
hangers or dodgers. 

10. Saturday before — all workers and pro- 
spective pupils register and join in a 
parade. 
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[February 


SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1959 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — MissouRI SYNOD 
Total Statistics for the Synod 


North South Net Net 
America America* Total Gain Loss 
Nuamberzofe Schoolst=== = ees 1,284 151 1,435 17 
Enrollimern Gp teel ce i De ee 144,240 7,860 152,100 5,899 
Menwlcachersi: ee see eee ee 9,152 151 2,303 107 
Women leachersies ee eee eer 2,889 74 2,963 154 
iLotals Teachers pes See ee 5,041 225 5,266 261 
North America Only 
Net Net 
1958 1959 Gain Loss 
Number OL Schools ae ae neers eee eee e267 1,284 17 
Enrollment <2: 3. Oana ee 138,338 144,240 5,902 
Men Teachers: 
Installed@iMicne leachers: = 1,850 1,909 59 
Men Students, Teachers Colleges fal 105 34 
Other: utheransStudents = 54 60 6 
Other*Men Teachers 2222 ee 56 64 8 
Pastotsabeaching..setse on 2 ay nae eee LZ 14 Ds 
Total Men Teachers, North America ____- 2,043 2,152 109 
Women Teachers: 
Women Graduates, Teachers Colleges 436 489 Do 
Women Students, Teachers Colleges _______ 346 368 22, 
Students, Graduates, Other Luth. Colleges _ 566 580 14 
Other Regular Women Teachers 1,267 1,342 75 
Women Emergency Teachers _.....-.--_. 121 110 ll 
Total Women Teachers, North America _ 2.736 2,889 153 164—11 
Total Men and Women Teachers, N. America __. 4,779 5,041 262 


* The statistics for South America include the Brazil and Argentina Districts. The 
statistics for Brazil are 1958 figures. The Argentina District has 1 school, 5 teachers, and 


70 enrollment (1959). 


Note: The statistics for North America are 100 per cent complete. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Christian Family Week.—In 1960 the 
dates are May 1—7, as an extension of 
Mother’s Day. The theme will be “God 
Works Through Parents.” 

To Help Young America. — About 7,000 
delegates of states and various kinds of 
societies and associations will attend the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth from March 27 to April 2. 

Site Purchased. — A 158.8-acre site near 
Detroit was purchased by our Synod to ac- 


commodate a new junior college. The cost 
of construction of the new school is esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. 


Enrollments in U. S. Institutions of Higher 
Learning. —The combined enrollment of 
degree-credit and nondegree-credit resident 
and extension students in November 1957 
was 3,596,598 — an increase of 461,549, or 
14.7 per cent, over the total as of November 
1955. The corresponding increase in No- 
vember 1955 over November 1953 was 21.3 
per cent. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1959, By DisTRICTS 
North America Only 
Teachers 

eh > Bs Q és 5 A me kd 

Districts aa che oe S | a as Se es Sad 

an in | o w > UY pee) 
Alberta-B. CG, 6 +. 2 218 +-—~ 39 3 — 7+ 4 10 == 4 
Reese se 80 9, B00 4 S18 75 4 A ISR 0 Bn alae 
California-Nevada __ 39 — 1 3,709 + 195 51 + 4 78 + 2 129 4+ 6 
oS ee 108 + 3 14592 + 459 2514 4 2404 16 491 + 20 
Central Illinois. CK 1 2859 TCU CCL HO DH 7 
kplorado. 6 =e 26 — 2,926 + 96 39 + 4 64— 2 1034 2 
eS a a ae a Cy ee ee ee ce ee eee 
a a OE ORES Sey 56 7 Boe oe 
Florida-Georgia_. ss 2446 2932 4 203 164 2 76413 924 15 
WOMAV EASE eee eee Mee 2506) 03 OAR OF £39 — s64 2 
Iowa West __._____ 22 —2 £21,658 + 108 22 — 1 42+ 4 644 3 
Una = oe es Ooes-ad, 2719 4 978 54 528 Soe O79 
Manitoba-Sask. ____ 1 — 24+ 4 — — 1 — 1 — 
Michigan 112 — 2 16477 + 749 2704+ 26 252 4 2 592 4 28 
Minnesota —_____ 729+ 1 6,968 + 471 88 + 2 1564 18 244 + 90 
Montana 4 ES) ges ap do Uproar gaa gS “Sip aa 
Le US ie TO ger es We cy le SO io QU be oc Cas ge 
North Wisconsin ____ 288 0S) G0n SOs Ge 7 (ee Geers 
Northern Tlinois__§_. 115 «6 —_‘~—+17,078 4- 182 273 — 5 298 + 11 S71 + 6 
Northern Nebraska __. «32 0C iC —--—s«*—8W.8386 — 34 38 + 38 48 — 3 £86 — 
Northwest =s «ss 22s sé: 8524 188 «226 CO S41 + SCT 
Oklahoma Boake, G2 OB.) 9p 7- - A ea Saeed 
OWTATIO = ee ee 1—1 72 — 21 2— 1 1 — 3— 1 
South Dakota —_____ 6 — 313.4 43 5— 1 9+ 3 1444 2 
South Wisconsin ___ 63-234) 10460 ONL AT 7 181 4k 8 SI 
Southeastern _______ 494+ 6 4,113 + 290 40+ 8 108 + 1 148+ 9 
Southern We 8) “1 Spe 4 160 16.4 2 a oe 68 10 
Southern California - bee — 04 G78 364 ee OGn a eel OTet es 1 eGo eee 
Southern Illinois Oe 1 OMe a. IRE 4S) 4 Os SBE 8" 200 Ha 
Southern Nebraska. 47+ 1 2,686 4+ 174 504 2 584+ 7 108+ 9 
ity = 8 +4 7,738 + 95 1264+ 3 174+ 8 300 + Il 
Wester == 120) — 12712) 438) 18952) 9) 26) 7 450.4516 
SOt a Se 1,284 +17 144,240 +5,902 2,152 +109 2,889 +153 5,041 +262 
The Battle Is On.—Secretary Arthur many years all efforts to abolish its tradi- 


Flemming states that diploma mills are 
a “blight on the American educational 
scene” and should be destroyed. Those that 
grant so-called religious degrees are prob- 
ably the greatest violators of ethics in the 
area of academics. The ultraliberal granting 
of honorary degrees by otherwise respected 
seminaries should have the brakes put on it. 

Easy Does It.— The U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights report, entitled “With 
Liberty and Justice for All,” makes clear 
that the South will continue to resist for 


tional dual school systems. Lower courts 
have approved plans designed to take 12 
years of preparation before integration is 
to begin, the justices feeling that a dozen 
years is not too deliberate for a start of in- 
tegration under some local conditions. 

A Close Look. — The Ford Foundation is 
spending many millions of dollars for edu- 
cational research. Areas of major interest 
are: TV for school use, better utilization of 
staff, school construction, and teacher edu- 
cation and recruitment. 
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PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
North America, 1959—1960 


LUTHERAN SYNODS 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod _ 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church ____ 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegian) 


Total, Synodical Conference 


American Lutheran Church 
Augustana Lutheran Church 
United Lutheran Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
United Hy.-Luth (Church: = ease 


Non-Synodical Conference Lutherans 


All Lutheran Bodies Combined 


OTHER PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


National Union of Christian Schools 
National Association of Christian Schools __ 
Seventh-Day Adventist 
Mennonite Christian Day Schools 
Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society _ 
Southern Baptist Convention 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Religious Society of Friends 
Presbyteman’ Ghurch U.S, =e 


Total, Other Protestant Denominations 


Total schools listed 
Lutheran schools, all synods 


Synodical Conference Lutheran schools 


Missouri Synod Lutheran schools 


Year Schools Teachers Enrollment 
1959 1,284 5,041 144,240 
1959 217 756 23,617 
1958 2 5 155 
1959 14 18 420 
Up, es 1,517 5,820 168,432 
1958 36 1s 2,863 
1959 2, 14 260 
1957 18 
1958 ue 68 1,699 
1959 1 8 220 
ax 29s 70 O12, 5,042 
(lee 1,587 6,032 173,474 
1959 201 1,340 38,041 
1959 14] 950 16,500 
1958 1,054 2251 42,382 
1958 133 259 6,412 
1959 20 134 3,134 
1959 56 165 3,485 
1958 108 563 7,943 
1958 33 ca. 135 4,052 
1958 16 
os 1,762 5,797 121,949 


3,349 (52.61% non-Lutheran ) 
1,587 (47.39% of total) 
1,517 (45.3 % of total) 
1,284 (38.34% of total) 


The Missouri Synod has 80.9% of all Lutheran schools, 84.64% of all 


Synodical Conference schools. 


Wo. A. KraMer, Associate Secretary of Schools 


Salary Differences. —The NEA Research 
Division has announced that teachers in 
rural schools receive 25 per cent less salary 
than those in city schools. 

Baptist Schools. — There are 19 Baptist 
elementary schools in Los Angeles, with 
3,000 pupils and 124 teachers. The first 
school opened in 1946. Some of the prob- 
lems: there is a shift in attitude with loss 
of leadership; 40 per cent of the teachers do 
not have a bachelor’s degree; accumulation 
of financial strength is difficult; Baptists in 


general are not sympathetic to the move- 
ment. 

Automation in Education. — The National 
Education Association is completing a study 
to be entitled “Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning.” 


Up and Up.—In 1948 Americans spent 
approximately $5 billion on their public 
elementary and secondary schools. In 1958 
the cost rose to $14.5 billion. The predic- 
tion of the NEA Research Division is $30 
billion in 1968. 


